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simple fact of our unbreakable fellowship may contribute to create and 
further the necessary conditions for the peaceful staying together of 
nations for which all of us stand... Whenever Christianity influenced, 
or even changed, the trends of history it always happened not so much 
through its negative statements but rather through its positive witness 
and service, through which it was able to give a solution to generations 
living in sorrow.” There was an evident struggle between the remnants 
of romanticism in American ecumenism and the hard-headed realism 
of historic conflicts at Evanston. There was also a realistic breaking 
through of the negative formulations of hope by the positive witness 
and service of hope-filled Churches who wished for a theology commensu- 
rate with their deeds and dedication. 

The conflicts at Evanston will be evaluated from many perspectives. 
Some will continue to say we are united in Christ but divided as theo- 
logians. Others will say our realism regarding sin in society and man 
emphasises what is negatively transcendent in our eschatology of hope. 
Stull others note that our experience of the presence of the living Christ 
fills us with joy and therefore our reports of the Assembly should have 
been phrased so as to make this the dominant note. The persistent 
protest against the alleged pessimism of the Report on the Main Theme 
seemed to be a general demand that hope-giving realities should be 
hopefully expressed. The problem is how to affirm the joy of Easter 


and the power of Pentecost as one looks over the city from the foot of 


the cross on Good Friday. How can one communicate the sure hope 


that the victory is with God ? In session after session of groups, sections 
and plenary meetings there was a persistent movement to press beyond 
the dialectics of theological formulation to concrete practical expression. 
[here was no evidence that anyone wished to escape the perplexities 
of responsible action. On the other hand, there was no theoretical 
agreement as to how the transition between the ultimates in eschatology 
is made to life, work and witness in the world. 

Evanston is a milestone on the road from headquarters in Geneva 
to the grass roots of the local congregation. This milestone has several 
special markings as far as the American movement is concerned. First 
of all is the fact that the Assembly was held in the heartland of Protes- 
tantism in the U.S.A. Next was the tremendous success of the mass 
meeting in Soldier Field, Chicago, with 125,000 people attending the 
“Festival of Faith.” The moving power of the presentation was almost 


exceeded by the dramatic spectacle of one of the greatest crowds ever 
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to assemble in Soldier Field. The more than fi lred buses which 
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came from points near and far returned with ecumenical missionaries 


to the local parishes, missionaries who had seen, felt and touched the 


reality of the World Council of Churches. In the third place, there 


was the magnificent coverage of the Assembly in the religious and 


especially in the daily press. Some observed that the means of mass 


communication were related as fully to this 


convocation as to any 


event in recent American life. By means of radio and television the 


ecumenical witness and the hope in Christ were brou into hundreds 


of thousands of homes. Only time can demonstrate how eflectively 


the Accredited Visitors’ programme, regarded as superbly significant, will 


register in local churches, but no one can doubt that it was a mayor 


achievement in adult Christian education. Every state and al council 


of churches will this fall and winter have missionaries from Evanston 


bringing not only oral reports of speeches and pronouncements but 


also beautiful slides to add local colour and dramatic personal impress 


iveness 
Anticipations of the Assembly in the religious press were for a sharp 


clash between “American” and “European” attit 
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[hose who worked 
on the Advisory Committee which drew up the Report had long since 


abandoned such a stereotype. Theological positions did not follow the 
fault-lines of historic confessional geology. Moreover, in the Faith and 
Order Theological Commission meetings which preceded the Assembly, 


the I uropean Section found itself in full agreement with the lines which 


the American Section had initiated in its special stud) The commercial 


press had been thoroughly briefed not to contrast harply the “American 
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At the Faith and Order Conference in Lund, Sweden, the question 


was frequently pressed whether the ecumenical movement had not gone 
as far as was fruitful with mass conferences. The question was repeat- 
edly raised at Evanston as delegates with a more theological turn of 
mind experienced frustration in debating the main theme, “Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” The answer to the question depends on how the 
function of large assemblies is conceived. From the standpoint of 
careful, scholarly and technical work serious limitations are imposed : 


(1) How can there be thorough reflection in so short a time on so many 


topics ? (2) Can major theological questions be settled by group com- 


promise ? (3) Can there be real debate ? In the time allotted to groups, 


working committees and sections it was impossible for the chairmen 
to do much more than recognize individual critical comments and refer 
them to a drafting committee. Little adequate response or rebuttal was 
possible. The pressure for presenting the “least common denominator” 
was accordingly considerable. 

Though the whole Assembly devoted four two-hour sessions in 
fifteen groups to the Report from the Advisory Committee on the Main 
Theme, it was really impossible to rewrite the Report. Such a task 
would require a month or more. The high quality of consensus in 
the Report, though severely criticized in tone and details, was the 
product of three years of careful work by thirty scholars. The consensus 
was, on the whole, sustained by the Assembly. From one standpoint 
one might question whether a week’s energy of the whole Assembly 
should have gone into an analysis of it. However, this fact gives 
assurance to many 

On the other hand, several things must be observed : (1) The Report 
is the first full-dress theological discussion which the World Council of 
Churches has undertaken on any basic doctrinal question. Though 
not many persons in local parishes may study it, it will take its place 
in the growing literature of ecumenical theology. (2) The thoroughness 
of the criticism ts a reminder that there are no short-cuts to that unity 
of mind which the Churches desire. (3) The fate of the Report demon- 
strates that the ecumenical movement is mature enough to risk this 
type of theological encounter on questions which deeply divide the 
Churches and shows that only basic encounter is fruitful in the long 
run. (4) The doctrinal discussion of hope has not come to a conclusion 
in the Churches. (5) The theological debate on hope penetrated into 


all the sectional themes from “Faith and Order”’ to the “Laity,” thus 
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tying them organically to the main theme in ways which would not 
otherwise have been possible And (6) the world-wide pre-Evanston 


participation in analysing the reports of the Advisory Committee points 


to the fruitfulness of the project. Nothing else could have contributed 


so much to the wholeness of truth and to an expose of “where” and 


“how much” the differences were. Evanston confirms the process of 


the Advisory Committee that the deepest theological differences do not 
follow strict confessional lines 
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of the Assembly to affirm on the one hand the lordship of Christ over 
all of life and, on the other, the responsibility of the Church in and for 


the world. “Communication” refers to the demand that “hope” be 


expressed in such a way (a) that it go beyond the lofty eschatological 
perspectives of theologians to volitional imperatives in daily life ; (b) that 
it affirm joyfully the triumphant faith of the Church ; (c) that it be stated 
in a life-giving form in the realm of evangelism, responsible social 
action, inter-group and international relations and lay activity; and 
(d) that the Churches struggle for new ways to penetrate all spheres of 
society and culture with the Christian message, thus giving the Church 
itself more hope through effective witness and drawing it out of its 
self-involvement and isolation. 

In the quest for relevance and communication the dominant spirit 
of the Assembly repeatedly asked for more recognition of natural 
theology than the Advisory Committee’s report indicated. Presupposi- 
tions of natural theology are more clearly evident in the reports of 
the Commissions on various social questions, as indicated by references, 
for example, to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Because of its brevity this appraisal cannot adequately treat all 
the advances which were made at Evanston beyond Amsterdam and 
Lund with respect to theological encounter, constitutional developments, 
the new era for Faith and Order, “Ecumenical Action,” the cooperation 
of men and women, the laity, race relations, international order and 
the responsible society. But these topics will suggest the broad front 
on which most significant work was done. It must suffice to comment 
by way of illustration on “The Responsible Society in a World 
Perspective 

Evanston is removed from Stockholm by a bare thirty years. In 
1925 there took place, according to Dr. C. L. Patijn, “a re-encounter 
between Church and World after three centuries of pietism.” The 
question to which the Assembly responded was stated by him in these 
words : “It is a matter of life and death for our generation whether the 
Church will be able to permeate this political and social sector of the 
life of mankind, or whether it will be unable to do so and will remain 
at the other side of the gap over against the bad world, throwing an 
occasional stone or yielding to all sorts of escapism.” In making its 
response Evanston registered a marked advance over Stockholm, 
Jerusalem, Oxford and Amsterdam while building on their notable 
foundations. 





At Stockholm “Life and Work” stated certain principles and ideals 
“leaving to individual consciences, and to commuunitie ie duty of 
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largely true a Jerusalem. During the 1930's there was a serious 
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throughout. Since all present economies are actually “mixed” ones the 
question is really what réles are assigned to the public and private 
sectors and concretely how the requirements of freedom, justice and 
equality are placed in a dynamic equilibrium. 

The following passages make plain how sensitive Evanston was to the 
variables and the constants in responsible political and economic life. 

“True justice is dynamic and its forms must vary to meet changing 
needs. Those who seek it should be made sensitive by love to discover 
such needs where they have been neglected. Justice involves the con- 
tinuous effort to overcome those economic disadvantages which are a 
grievous burden and which are incompatible with equal opportunity for 


people to develop their capacities. Justice requires the development of 


political institutions which are humane as they touch the lives of people, 


which provide protection by law against the arbitrary use of power, and 
which encourage responsible participation by all citizens.”’ 

Ihe Second Assembly also moved beyond criticisms of ideologies 
in its statement on ““The Church in Relation to Communist-non-communist 
lension.”’ Without modifying the Amsterdam critique of communism, 
Evanston came more closely to grips with specific problems. It con- 
fronted Christians in communist and non-communist lands with questions 
which challenge Christians in different ways. These searching questions 
give guidance to individual and group action. 

One of the most notable advances was made in dealing with the pro- 
blems of the economically under-developed regions. Here again the fruit- 
fulness of the idea of the responsible society became manifest as it bore on 
the development of political institutions, land reform and rural develop- 
ment, industrial growth, population problems, independence in relation 
to interdependence and the réle of education for both men and women. 
“The Churches must be especially concerned with the way in which the 
present world struggle with its hot and cold wars militates against 
progress in the social reconstruction of the under-developed countries.” 

In all the discussion and reports it is noteworthy that Evanston 
went beyond comparative ecclesiology, comparative dogmatics, compar- 
ative politics and economics to some real encounter despite the “nervous- 
ness, irritation, suspicion and uncertainty” of world public opinion 
which surrounded it. It can truthfully be said that the Churches success- 
fully made their adventure into theological encounter and social witness 
in a way which brings hope to the ecumenical movement, because the 


hope in Christ transcends all the instabilities of the conversation. 
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difficulties were less successfully overcome, which may have been due 
to the peculiar acoustics of the huge hall and the amplifying and inter- 
preting systems. The technical side was not the only reason; it must 
also be realised that we are no longer at the beginning of our discussions, 
for the longer we converse with each other, the more precise we will 
have to be in our formulations and the more it becomes evident that 
in the various languages even the main terms vary considerably in 


their connotations. 


[he difficulties in understanding were naturally greatest in the plenary 
sessions. Here they led to almost grotesque incidents as, for instance, 
when a simple statement that the Report of the Advisory Commission 
on the Main Theme had not paid sufficient attention to the connection 
between the Christian hope and the Old Testament people of God, 
resulted in a passionate debate on the mission to the Jews and the State 
of Israel ; or when it was found out occasionally that many of the dele- 
gates were not at all clear about what they were expected to vote. 
Understanding was better in the smaller groups, and best, of course, 
in the personal encounters for which, owing to pressure of work, there 
was unfortunately very little time. In plenary sessions the problem 
of understanding was least noticeable in what might be called “personal 
encounters par distance,”’ that is during the introductory addresses on 
the main theme and each of the subsidiary topics. Incidentally, these 
addresses created some of the most lasting impressions. 

So both the richness of the programme and the difficulty of under- 
standing and listening make it impossible for any single person to give 
more than his personal impressions, before the total material is available 
in printed form. Such impressions naturally depend largely on what 
the individual participant expected of the Assembly. Those who had 
attended one of the more important ecumenical conferences before 
did not come with any illusions. No one, for example, expected that 
the Report of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme could be 


improved substantially by the Assembly. An Assembly which for a 


short period brings together hundreds of delegates cannot hope to 


surpass what has been achieved by a small, selected group in years of 


intensive study. The prospects were, on the contrary, that its report 


would emerge from the Assembly in a very emasculated form. This 


holds in a similar way for the Sections. One could therefore only 
legitimately ask: how much of the high-level work accomplished in 


the preparatory studies will be accepted by the Assembly ? How far 
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will it find general agreement? Or will it be rejected wholesale? Will 


the path remain open for further growth of insight along the lines 


hitherto pursued ? 


In the light of these questions the results achieved were astounding, 


i 


even considering that in some cases unanimity was reached only because 


different views were stated side by side in a report which thus satisfied 


both sides. This was certainly not intended consciously, but it did 
happen and became obvious whenever a delegate whi moved an 
amendment was told: “What you want has already be cluded in 
the report, although in a different place...” The pl: vas not without 


importance, though it could be observed, for tance, that many 


things were said in the lofty formulations of the concluding pa 
of a report, which would hardly have received general assent 
had appeared in the more fundamental parts of the same report. Even 


considering these shortcomings quite objectively, the degree of 


unanimity 
reached remains significant With regard to 


one has only to ask oneself: could they have 
Amsterdam or Stockholm or Lausanne? The 
a common mind then becomes quite clear 


The most striking example of this growing consensus tr 
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[he situation was similar in the Section on Evangelism. Here again, 


what was said never quite reached the level of the preparatory work 


and of the addresses. Despite the concluding passages of the report 


on Evangelism the whole depth of this theme was not fully fathomed, 
with its dynamic range beginning with the coming of the Kingdom 
in Christ and stretching towards His second coming, which had found 
such a clear expression in the report on the main theme. The argument 
got lost in a discussion of the “‘whence”’ of evangelism, instead of focuss- 
ing attention on “the end,” which brings out the relative character of 
all human realisations of obedience of faith and at the same time shows 
the promise given to this obedience, that is, the fruit which remains 
eternally. Also the other Section reports give on the whole very inade- 
quate evidence of the missionary dimension ; this was most regrettable 
in the report of Section I on Faith and Order. And yet it must be stated 
that the report on Evangelism offers the most biblical testimony yet 
given by any ecumenical world gathering. Here again there was a 
unanimous affirmation that it is the function of the Church to proclaim 
to the world that Jesus Christ is Lord. It marks a definite advance in 
the rediscovery of the Gospel, and further progress on this road will 
more and more manifest the liberating power which stems from any 
return to the Scriptures. For the more clearly the Churches envisage the 
end towards which they are going, the more they will be released from 
themselves in order to serve the world, and the stronger will be their 
witness to the one Lord whom they all want to serve. 

So it might well be said that the Evanston Assembly on significant 
points implies an approval of the progress made in ecumenical thinking 
since Amsterdam, and that, even where it lagged behind, nowhere was 
the door closed for a further growing together. 

In stating this, mention has not yet been made of something that 
is even more important, though it was hardly ever expressed in explicit 
words at Evanston. The report of the Commission on Structure and 
Functioning touched on it when it stressed that the reorganisation of 
the World Council must not proceed arbitrarily, for the Council is a 
living organism and not an organisation. This conviction grew as 
one listened to the many impressive reports on the work done in the 
past period. It also became evident whenever groups of Churches made 
Statements dissociating themselves from some parts of the reports. 
The very fact that it was possible to talk with such outspoken frankness 
shows best the growing cohesion among the member Churches of the 
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Council. The more it is taken for granted that we do belong together, 
the more candid we can be in our conversations. Here a community 
has grown up which cannot be overlooked in the future and from which 
there is no point of return 


Thus the ecumenical movement is now entering a new stage which 


involves dangers and opportunities alike. It might compared with 


the situation of a “younger church” tn its second generation As the 
number of Christians grows who were born into the Church, instead 
of being converted from paganism to Christianity, church lite lo 
some of its original freshness and easily lapses into conventionalism 
On the other hand the second generation which is born into the 
of the Church is given the chance to mature in its faith, a 
conversion, not open to the first generation. Similar 
the ecumenical movement in its post-Evanston 
together becomes a matter of course, one incurs 
growth. But there is equally the chance that 
leads to something more important: a 
Gospel, a more dedicated obedience, 
Him who is the Head, even Christ 

Thus, looking back on | 


for prayer, and for action 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
EVANSTON ASSEMBLY 
by 


CHRYSOSTOMOS KONSTANTINIDIS 


As a participant, one knows full well how difficult it is to try in a 
few pages to sum up one’s impressions — both positive and negative 
and to appraise the meaning and the results of a gathering so imposing 
and still so close. It is hardly possible to speak in a truly representative 
way of the events and experiences there ; they took place on too large 
a Stage and there were too many people participating in the drama. 
One can only try to envisage the Assembly as a whole, examining the 
goals which were set and the results achieved. 

Let me speak first of all of the Assembly itself. There is no doubt 
that an Assembly of such dimensions is a most impressive manifestation 
of the greatness and the possibilities of present-day Christianity. This 
has been stressed many times. Such meetings are indeed convened, 
at least partly, for this precise purpose, for they go beyond the limits 
of administrative necessities or purely theological needs and have the 
quite different task of giving to the world, both Christian and non- 
Christian, the possibility of reflecting on what the religion of Christ is 
in itself and what it ought to be. And let all those who participated in 
the Assembly be grateful to God for the magnificent opportunity offered 
them to experience intensely during two full weeks their present state 
of division, so that they may meditate seriously on what the Lord wants 
to accomplish through their ecumenical efforts. To meet and to live 
together in the name of the Lord means to be in His presence. If we are 
not certain of this, during ecumenical meetings, then many obstacles 


still exist which prevent men from expressing and living the will of God 


But we want to believe that our meeting in Evanston was penetrated by 
the presence of the Spirit of the Lord and that it was the sincere and 
profound desire to know and discover the Truth which He has confided 
to His Church, One, Holy, Apostolic and Catholic, which led the feet 


of so many hundreds of our brethren to this Assembly. 
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On the Orthodox side we must admit that, besides the concern 
just mentioned, we Orthodox had other problems which, as is generally 
recognized, stem from the somewhat peculiar position of the Orthodox 
Church in the ecumenical movement today. Orthodox participation 
in the ecumenical movement has always been conditioned by two 
different considerations : one, which is constantly turned towards the 
past; another, just as constantly turned towards the future. The 
construction work of the ecumenical movement up to now helps to 
justify Orthodox participation, and strengthens that participation. On 
the other hand, the possible further developments of the movement 
in the near or distant future, are a factor which limits or at least 
conditions Orthodox participation. The Orthodox delegates to the 
Evanston Assembly could not help having these thoughts and preoccup- 
ations in mind, 

Ihe Assembly’s atmosphere was edifying. True, the problems of 
which we have just spoken were an ever-present reality. But the realism 
with which the ecumenical problems were considered and examined was 
a happy fact which cannot be denied. ‘Ecumenical illusions” no longer 
existed and as a result there were no major disillusions. Most participants 
came with a considerable baggage of ecumenical experience and this 
served to dissipate any irrational enthusiasm not based on reality. 
We were profoundly conscious of what we could do, in and through 
this Assembly. 

Speaking of the atmosphere of the Assembly we must stop a minute 
to consider its membership. Perhaps more strikingly than on earlier 
occasions, one noticed a marked distinction between two categories of 
participants ; a minority, creative and resourceful, and by this very 
fact, carrying a disproportionate influence; and a passive majority. In 
a conference such as this it is normal that the responsibility of initi- 
ative and leadership falls on a limited number of participants, notably 
those with expert knowledge in the particular field. However, it must 
be admitted that when the majority content themselves with passively 
listening to the deliberations, the common cause of the advancement 


of the movement is already condemned. If there were difficult moments 


during the Assembly, deadlocks in the discussions, numerous blunt and 


inconsistent interruptions on the part of the chairmen of the groups 
and sections, and even of the plenary sessions, the reason for this must 
in part be sought in the fact that at certain moments and on certain 


issues the two categories of participants spoke in very different terms. 
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Must we say that this is inevitable in certain cases? I would prefer 


to say that this is a point which should be carefully avoided in the future 
Ihe work of the Assembly may be judged from two different angles 
If we consider first of all the preparatory work we must say that to a 
certain number of delegates the preparatory documents themselves 
seemed sufficient, and to others they appeared inadequate and not 
representative of the common interest which the subjects they dealt 
with had awakened. This applied, for example, to the Report of the 
Advisory Commission on the Main Theme This document, which 
illustrates our Christian perplexity in face of the fact that the divine 
gilt ol Hope has been obscured by so many false Opes Wi con- 
sidered inadequate by many and it was therefore 
the discussion in groups And it is again for the san on t an 
Orthodox declaration on the main theme was mad ; does not 
signify that the Orthodox delegates did not appreci preparatory 
work for the Assembly, nor that they did not war cognise the 
general orientation of theological thought tn the ‘mbly. But 
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sided or even as odd. It is more than difficult to ex ; certain truths 
in a meeting where the perspective which is ne ¥ for their under 
Standing is lacking. It is not a question, of « f judging the other 
participants as incapable of following our reasoning, but it is a question 
and we must insist on this point a lack o ve resulting 
from the diversity of traditions, con 
mentality in brief, from the diver 
ecclesiological comprehension of the revealed truth 
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The work in the groups on the main theme was highly interesting. 
But it was apparent that even where the discussions closely followed 
the text of the preparatory Report, the results of each of the fifteen 
different groups could not be foreseen, neither were they very useful 
for the final statement of the Assembly. I think that the Coordinating 
Group, meeting at sunset during the first four days, was often faced 
with some surprising situations. 

The discussions in the working committees were much too hurried. 
Important aspects of the World Council’s programme were touched 
upon, but without time and opportunity for the careful consideration 
they deserved. The proposals which were made and discussed in the 
different sub-committees were accepted by vote in plenary session, where 
most of the delegates did not know what had been discussed and 
decided. And this is not only true for those who had only a slight 
knowledge of the main language of the Assembly, but, as mentioned 
above, for most of the delegates. 

At the same time one must acknowledge that the work accomplished 
in the different working committees produced certain results which 
deserve special mention. We wish to emphasise above all the remarkable 
plan for the future organisation and programme of the new Division 
of Studies. This Division, with its four Departments and its broad 
range of interests, is something which will bear concrete fruits. The 
publication of studies and surveys, the establishment of centres of 
ecumenical study in different countries, the multiplication of all kinds 
of ecumenical consultations, and also the significant tendency to include 
a number of new subjects which were not even mentioned a few years 
ago — all these are very interesting points which merit careful attention. 

The work of the Sections was productive. The topics dealt with 
were more concrete, and the participants of the various Sections were 
more familiar with them. It is for this reason that the reports drawn 
up by the Sections on the whole were so well received. 


What struck many of the delegates, however, was on one hand the 


diversity of the themes of the six Sections, and on the other the very 


tenuous relationship established between these and the main theme. 
rhe diversity of the topics, and their inadequate integration with the 
main theme, inevitably resulted in an almost total lack of reference 
in the Message of the Assembly to the questions dealt with in the 
Sections. This applies to Section I on Faith and Order as well as to 


the subjects of the other Sections, certain of which, such as Evangelism, 
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International Affairs, and the Laity, could have provided constructive 


elements in the Christian and ecumenical conception of hope 


Speaking of the subjects of the various Sections we should like to 
pay particular attention to the theme of the Section on Faith and Order 
' 4 


We should like to emphasise two main points. First, it must not be 


forgotten that Faith and Order is a Department, and perhaps the most 
important one, of the World Council. As such the Commission on Faith 
and Order will always form a Section of the Assemblies of the World 


Council, and as a result, its themes must be chosen with reference to 


the main themes of these Assemblies And I venture to suggest that 


the theme of the Commission on Faith and Order be such that its 


elaboration is valuable from every point of view for the study of the 


main theme, and that if possible it become a real theological and 


theoretical presupposition of the main theme. The Commission on Faith 


and Order always remains free to deal with other questions, germane 


to its own task, in the special Faith and Order confere 


have been provided for in its constitution 


nees which 


All that I have just said is, | believe, at vari e with the tendenc' 


noted at the Evanston Assembly to have les wy both in World 


Council assemblies and, more generally, in t as a whole 


An exaggerated interest in practical questions ol parish life and a disdain 


for pure theology this of course because of the lack of religious 


training of the faithful has unfortunately led to the rise of a tendency 


today to over-simplify the ecumenical task and to create an ecumenical 


mass movement which is sterile in itself because of the absence of any 


supporting doctrine. How can the ecumenical spirit be developed and 
propagated if the theological approach which would win both minds 


and hearts at the same time is neglected ? Is it preferable to do away 


with ecumenical theology in order to win the masses (if that is possible), 


or would it not be better to raise the masses to an ecumenical attitude 


which is well founded in theology and well justi theoretically ? 


Mav I add a few words on what was said about the situation and 


the task to be accomplished in the mission fields, ; vell 


as about the 
relation between Christians and non-Christias and ially the 


relations with the Jewish and Islamic worlds? A 

is concerned we have to admit that in these two 
considerable force and a wealth of experience. Who 
is not only the simple demand for mutual compreh 


above all, a true understanding of 





ecumenical task that obliges us to pay more attention to these two 
oriental worlds. 

Is it necessary also to add a remark on the daily services and other 
worship services held by different denominations during the Evanston 
Assembly ? I must confess this side of the Assembly made rather a 


weak impression compared with earlier ecumenical gatherings. Was this 


because of the long distances and the inadequate system of transport- 


ation to and from the Assembly hall? I hope this was the reason. 

In these few pages I have tried to formulate my personal impressions 
of some parts of the magnificent Assembly at Evanston. I hope that 
my sincerity will not be doubted, especially since I have felt myself 
obliged to make several negative remarks. We Orthodox leave Evanston 
with much sympathy for the ecumenical spirit. We have remained 
faithful to the course followed by the Orthodox Church at all ecumenical 
meetings. It is for our brethren to say whether, through our participation, 
we have been able to direct the ecumenical discussions and activities 


towards more edifying and fruitful goals. 





CHRIST - THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


by 


RALPH DOUGLAS HySsLop 


Ihe decision made by the Central Committee in 1950 which deter- 
mined the choice of the main theme Christ, the Hope of the World 
provided for the Second Assembly one of the most fruitful opportunities 
for ecumenical discussion in the history of the World Council of Chur- 
ches. The reports of the Advisory Commission in 1951 and 1952 stimu- 
lated the most widespread discussion ever occasioned by a document 
coming from the ecumenical movement. 

rhe final report of the Commission was released last June. First 
reactions were already recorded in a number of religious journals, but 
the full discussion of the document awaited the opening of the Assembly 
[he interpretations provided at the first plenary s yn of the Assembly 
on August 15 by Professor Schlink of Germany and Professor Calhoun 

he U.S.A. gave dramatic demonstration to the Assembly of the rich- 
ness and variety of the theme. It was wrong to conclude, as many did, 
that these two members of the Advisory Commission were presenting 
contradictory statements on Christ, the Hope of the World, for as the 
Assembly began in its fifteen Main Theme groups the discussion of the 
subject, it was soon apparent that no single insight, however powerful 
or true, could do justice to the magnitude of this great subject 

he fifteen group chairmen presided over by 0 ihe of Germany 
decided to bring before their groups at the question of 
the disposition to be made by the Assembly of th Advisory Commis 
sion’s report. In retrospect it may be seen that the whole course of dis 
cussion of the report was foreshadowed in these opening moment \ 
proposal from the Steering Committee that the Assembly commend the 
report to the churches was given almost unanimous support At the 
Same time, it became evident that the members of the Assembly meeting 
in the Main Theme groups would insist on expressing their own opinions 
quite clearly and forcefully, not only in regard to the Advisory Commis- 


sion’s report but on the greater subject of the 
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It is interesting to observe the similarity between the groups in the 


development of the discussion from this initial point. The report was 


to be commended to the Churches. With how much enthusiasm or 
reserve would this commendation be made? At what points did the 
report fail to do justice to the theme ? How effectively had the Advisory 
Commission related the basic biblical insights to the pressing questions 
raised by modern life? What were the striking omissions and how 
effectively might the Assembly supplement the report? These were the 
questions in the minds of delegates as the discussion moved rapidly for- 
ward in the four meetings of the groups. It is not only the overwhelming 
majority vote accorded the proposal of the Steering Committee that 
indicates the appreciation of the Assembly for the report. Again and 
again in the groups, expressions of gratitude for the work of the 
Commission were heard. The ecumenical consensus represented in 
the report, the fidelity to biblical truth, the extraordinary way in which 
a concern for Christian witness combined with an acute analysis of 
the “rival hopes” in our world —all these were noted with profound 
appreciation. 

rhe points of major criticism emerged with almost equal rapidity. 
There was the whole question of style. Should not a document express- 
ing the Christian hope be itself more hopeful, more joyful, more expectant 
in character? Why had the Commission dealt so briefly with creation 
and cosmic redemption ? The place of the Holy Spirit, testifying to our 
grounds for hope in a living Christ, seemed insufficiently stressed. The 
treatment of both the rival hopes and the non-Christian religions was 
stringently criticized. But here the criticisms were such as would tend 
to cancel each other out ; for many felt that the rival hopes were too 
sympathetically treated and others observed that there was not sufficient 
understanding displayed. Most important, perhaps, was the frequent 
observation that false hopes must be seen to include those which bear 
the Christian name. Those who are in day-to-day encounter with non- 
Christian faiths, particularly in Asia, were critical of the report’s treat- 
ment of these religions. Even the most trenchant statements made in 
the report were subjected to searching criticism. For instance, it was 
pointed out that existentialism, rather than being the hope of the hope- 
less, deserves to be called “the courage of the hopeless.” 

The longest session available, a three-hour period on Wednesday, 
August 18, was devoted by most of the groups to the important Section III 
of the report. Here the relationship between our hope in Christ and 
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the world was discussed. It was this very relationship between our ultimate 
’ 


hope and the proximate hopes which had stimulated such fruitful 


discussion following the publication of the first and second reports. No 


common mind can be discerned in the Assembly discussion at this point 
It is clear that a very large number, though perhaps not a majority, were 
in basic agreement with the treatment given in the Advisory Commission's 
report. This treatment emphasized strongly the active Will of God as it 
establishes our tasks in this world. Many felt that the true characte 
the hope in Christ was here given inadequate expression. They 
too ready identification of the Will of God with particular dutie 
in the world by Christians, with resultant weak 
of Christians upon Him who alone ts true hope 
absolute. Many sought to discover simple terms 
between two points of view might be expressed. Thi 
who felt that any distinction discovered was a rath 
were surprised to learn how important this matter 
their colleagues 
rhe preparation of a statement from the Assem! 
Advisory Commission's report as it is sent to the 
a difficult and sometimes distressing task. Th 
ing Group produced a statement which o 
in three plenary sessions of the Assembly 
statement gave it greater balance, but con 
it were met only by the expedient of cuttu ut 
A proposal from the Seminary in Systematic Th 
of Basle dealt with the hope of the ultimate fulfiln 
to the people of Israel. This proposal, conside 
commended itself as a positive statement in an 
report. The attempt, however, to include a refet 
omission from the Advisory Commission’s report invol 
which could be misunderstood as political rather than th 
nature. After spirited debate, all ments 
from the statement, but the fact remains that tl 
was agreed that an adequate treatment of the Chr 
an affirmation of the New Testament belief 
the promises of God made to His chosen 
Committee's proposal that this matter 
further study and discussion during the 


Assembly 





In a most significant way the discussion of the main theme carried 


over into the meetings of the sections during the second week, for here 


was the very ground upon which the Assembly’s declarations in specific 


areas must rest. It was clear, as perhaps never before, that we do not 
testify convincingly to Christian hope by uttering declarations of our 
own faith, but only by a thorough examination of the very foundation of 
our hope in the incarnation, death, resurrection, and final reign of 
Christ, our Lord. 





FAITH AND ORDER - OUR ONENESS 
IN CHRIST AND OUR DISUNITY 
AS CHURCHES 
by 


JUHANON MAR THOMA 


The Faith and Order Conference at Lund, 1952, defined the subject 
of Section I of the Evanston Assembly as “Our oneness in Christ and 
our disunity as Churches.”” The Section on Faith and Order had as 
its working paper a document which was carefully prepared by a group 
of theologians representing various communions and geographical 
regions. Words, sentences, paragraphs and ideas came in for intense 
criticism and the working paper was extensively revised in the light of 
the discussions. When the Report was presented to the plenary session 
of the Assembly it underwent further modification The Drafting 
Committee had to consider suggestions and comments from those who 
were not members of the Section. It is this final document which ts 
sent out to member Churches 

Before readers pass judgment on the Report it must be noted that 
it is an ecumenical document, not the expression Of the views of any 


particular Church or school of thought. Such a document can turn 


out to be nobody’s at all. In questions of faith and order, the attempt 


to arrive at the highest common denominator may result in a colourless 
statement. No critic would discard this Report with such a remark 
Some things it might have left unsaid. But it affirms some valuable 
Christian truths with definiteness. Though the document cannot claim 
unanimity at every point, it represents a real consensus, and the Church 
should profit by its study 

It may be of interest to relate how this document has been hammered 
out, in a body which represented not only different emphases, but also 
conflicting theological schools of thought 

At the very outset of the discussion, wide differences in some funda- 
mental articles of Christian faith became apparent. Objection 


raised to the statement “resurrection in the body,” with reference 
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Christ, and it has been replaced by the simpler phrase “the resurrection.” 
[he question was asked what was meant by “our oneness.””’ To whom 
did the “our” refer? To the oneness which the Assembly members 
felt, or the oneness which the participating Churches possessed, though 
not fully realized’? Was it only a spiritual unity in Christ ; or a oneness 
in the churches which was real in spite of their divisions? Surely the 
reference is to the God-given unity possessed by the Church even in its 
dividedness. The faith in Christ and the believers’ incorporation into 
His Body, the Church, is the evidence of it. To take an example at 
the human level, there is a oneness in a family, though individual 
members may forsake its unity or may not experience it. 

[he working paper had exclusively stressed the figure or “‘analogy” 
of the Body of Christ in describing the Church. Valuable and important 
as this was, it was felt to be inadequate to show forth the richness of the 
Church’s fullness. Metaphors like the Bride, the Temple, the building 
and the pilgrim people were brought out of the New Testament, for 
the full understanding of the Church and its relationship to Christ 
Che result is found in the first part of the report where the biblical basis 
of the oneness of the Church is set forth. 

Ihe working paper contained a very strong emphasis on the sin- 
fulness of our divisions and the need for contrition. Real difficulty was 
felt by some to accept this strong emphasis. The term “unhappy 
divisions” is familiar. Through Amsterdam and Lund, the idea of the 


sinfulness of divisions had gained ground. Was the action of the great 


Reformers, who came out of a Church for the sake of truth as they 


saw it, sinful? Has not God made use of these separated Churches for 
greater missionary activities? Have not the Reformers helped to re- 
emphasise and preserve forgotten truths in the Church? Can this be 
called sinful’? This was the point at issue. 

wo things emerged in the course of the discussion. One was that 
the sinfulness was not unilateral ; the Church that broke away, and the 
Church which allowed the rupture, were both sinful in the eyes of God. 
Secondly, it was emphasised that the sinfulness lies in the continuing 
of the divisions. A distinction was also made between diversity and 
disunity. This trend of the discussion had a tempering effect on the 
differences. 

Perhaps two remarks in this connection may not be out of place. 
Sufficient consideration was not given to the non-theological factors in 


our divisions. That was a real contribution of the Lund Conference. 
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More consideration and emphasis has to be given to this aspect of the 
question if we are to arrive at a healing of our divisions. Secondly 
the cry “the faith and convictions of our fathers’’ may have an emotional 


value for those in the West. But to those coming from the mission 


lands the faith of our fathers would mean primarily the worship of 


wood and stone or loyalty to certain philosophical theories 

[he working paper emphasised the indestructible oneness of the 
Church, as the Body of Christ, and it was stated “the impossible seems 
to have happened.” In this connection the criticism was voiced that 
we were speaking of an ideal “indivisibility which on the human level 
never really existed.” There were party factions already in the Apostolic 
Church, as we read in the New Testament. The gift of God is manifested 
in earthen vessels and there has been a failure to apprehend and to 
appropriate the given unity. Yet one should not forget, as the Orthodox 
delegates pointed out, that the Church for centuries existed as one 
Church and had specific forms and expressions of unity. Of course, 
the Orthodox point of view in these matters is quite distinct from the 
main body of the member Churches. To the Orthodox the Church 
cannot be divided and is not divided. There is the one Church still 
which is carrying on the work God has assigned to it. The idea of the 
one Church here and now existing, into the pattern of which all others 
must be absorbed, if pu hed to its logical conclusions, would driv 
a wedge into the World Council fellowhip. We ought however to b 
thankful to the Orthodox for reminding us of their distinctive point 
of view 

In the working paper, baptism was mentioned as the means of 
incorporation into Christ, and calling us to unit Here questions 
were raised whether it was the only means of incorporation into Christ, 
and whether the gift of the Holy Spirit was confined to baptism alone 
The discussion brought into the foreground the organic and functional 
nature of the Church, and the subjectivity and objectivity of religious 
experience. The conceptions of organism and function are not to be 
viewed as separate. It is because “the Church its in organic relation 
with Christ that it is able to fulfil its function’’. The relation between 
faith and baptism, and the continuing ministration of the Holy Spirit, 
should never be forgotten. So the final R port without giving up the 
emphasis on baptism, has given due place to the reading of the Scriptures, 
the preaching of the Word, and the Sacrament of the Eucharist, as 


means by which the “old man” is crucified and a renewal in the spirit 





‘ 


is effected. The tension between the “old man” and the “new man” 
in the individual person will perhaps allow us to understand more 
adequately the Church as the perfect undivided Body of Christ, and 


the Church as divided. As Christ died and made possible a new creation, 


the Churches, as we know them, will have to die, so that Christ may 


recreate them into His one Body. 

The Report, after expounding our oner*ss in Christ, and discussing 
our disunity as Churches, goes on to a third part, “The Act of Faith.” 
This part is significant. It is a challenge to our Churches, and a call 
to action. The Report is sent out to the Churches for study and action. 
It takes us a step further than Amsterdam and Lund. Lund called on 
the member Churches “to act together in all matters except those in 
which deep differences of conviction compel them to act separately.” 
Evanston says “as the Holy Spirit may guide us, we intend to unite.” 
This is a bold declaration coming from a discussion where fundamental 
differences were evident. Ecumenical study and thought has led to 
achieved unions. Should not the movement go on? No plans for union 
are offered. This is not the business of the World Council. We are 
asked to unite in study, work and prayer. Questions were asked. What 
kind of union — an organic union or a cooperation in work? Shall 
we be content with some kind of spiritual unity among the believers ? 
Will not union destroy the diversity and richness of the Christian 
experience in the different communions ? The working paper contained 
a suggestion that when Christ comes again in glory the unity will be 
fully realised. To this point the remark was made that the advent of 
Christ would put an end to all forms as we know them. It was pointed 
out also that there was a God-given form of the Church. Reference 
was made to the Church which already existed before the New Testament 
books were canonized. This question of the nature of the unity we 
should aim at, will only raise controversies which will not help the spirit 
of common sharing we have at present. That is why prayer, study and 
cooperation in as many realms as possible are imperative. The Spirit 
will guide us, as occasions arise. Let us remember that “our divisions 
are a public denial of the sufficiency of the atonement.” “The way 
to unity is the way to Christ.” Therefore “our hope is set on our one 
Lord Jesus Christ who comes to take control over our divided and 
broken estate and to heal it by His grace and power.” Therefore we 


go to our assigned tasks and pray, “Come Lord Jesus.” 





EVANGELISM - THE MISSION 
OF THE CHURCH TO THOSE OUTSIDE 
HER LIFE 
by 


PIERRE MAURY 


The problem of evangelism was considered first by Section Il and 
then by the Assembly in plenary session. The discussions were based 
on some excellent preparatory documents which might perhaps even 
be considered Superior to the report issued by th Assembly When 
reading the report it will therefore be profitable to r 
same time the “Introductory Leaflet” and the “Sury 
Subject, issued by the Study Department [hese texts 
the “Working Paper on Evangelism,” form a stimulating documentation 
on evangelistic efforts in different parts of the world. They also indic 
the problems currently involved in the witness of tl 
world 

Ihe lively, diverse and restless group which was §S 
thus start from an advanced base. As one would expect 
where everybody had his or her definite convictions to « 


discussions roamed widely and thereby ran the dang 


the evangelistic ““shock”’ which the working paper intend 


[he participants wanted not only to call the Church 
witness, but also to offer specific guideposts along the way The final 
report is therefore longer and fuller in descriptive material than had 
been foreseen. It softened the working paper s judgment on the Church 
for its failure to evangelise. It brought personal renewal, rather than 
sociological diagnosis and approac h, into th 
istic situation. Regrettably enough, it left 
of the Christian mission to the Jews, appar 
importance for the fulfilment of God's design of salvation 
so, It anticipated the reticence of the Assembly as a whole on thi 

But instead of following the meanderings of the discussion tn the 


Section, we may rather suggest some of the problems which have emerged 
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in this whole effort, both before and during the Assembly, to rethink 
evangelism. 

It has almost become a commonplace assertion that a Church must 
evangelise or else it will become unfaithful, will cease to be a Church, 
and will die. For, as is rightly said, the Church is defined by its mission. 

It is just as customary today to say that the Church cannot delegate 
the mission of preaching God’s “joyful message,” to specialised agencies 
or persons. (The word evangelion, of which the translation “Gospel” 
does not render the force nor even the original meaning, signifies that 
blessedness which is brought to us by Christ and has its content in 
Christ.) 

Likewise it is a commonplace, though a more recent one, to emphasise 
that it is to the secular world, and not to the Church, that this kerygma 
is addressed, in order that if and when it pleases God this world 
may become the Church, on that great day when “in the regeneration” 
(Matth. 19: 28) the Church and the world will be transformed into the 
kingdom where “God may be all in all” (1 Cor. 15: 28). 

But although these may have become commonplace statements, they 
are not as safe nor as simple as they appear. The work of the ecumenical 
movement today with regard to evangelism should perhaps consist in 
re-examining these statements critically and drawing the appropriate 
conclusions. 

lhese, then, are some of the issues which it seems essential to clarify. 
It must not surprise the reader, if more frequent attention is drawn to 


unresolved questions rather than to the facts on which there is fair agree- 
ment 


How far are Church and evangelism (or mission, if one prefers 
this term) synonymous ? 


In order to denounce the conservative attitude of the Churches shown 


by all denominations alike; to meet the great missionary challenge 


which marked the 19th and the first half of the 20th century ; to reply 
to the threatening secularisation of contemporary thought and life, the 
nascent atheistic religions, and the revival and proselytising activity of 
old non-Christian faiths, notably in Asia in short, in order to make 
the Christian faith accessible, evident, and necessary for man to-day, 
many have simply identified the Church with its missionary calling 


[his tendency has, however, encountered very strong opposition. Some 
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denominations, notably those whic 
1 essential object of faith to the 
nations who call themse 
of the existence of the Church 
and mysteries in the midst of a 
a witness of the joyful message, and that it 
to express the divine message in any othe 
On the other hand there are those 
proclamation of the Word of God 
redeeming presence 
with studying the ways of prea r this 
which is intelligible to the individual of to 
thought are secularised and so totally adapted to 
he remains alien to “the world to come 
actualisation of the Gospel renders them 
which are institutional rather than prophetic 
These divergencies in opinion will be 
those which have existed within the ecumeni 
its inception. However, they will help to stimulate 
certain basic positions, and to correct attitudes di 


Nevertheless, precisely as a faithful member 
I 


Church” (in the technical sense of the word), | hold th 


any pure and simple identification of the Church 
function seems to minimise the “‘mystery”’ of tl 
conceives as an analogy to marital love (Eph. 5 
if the Church becomes a reality in its mission at 
by necessity manifests itself also ina community 
message be like if it consisted 


realisation, however insufficient, of a uniqu 


pledge and first-fruit of the coming King 


be if it did nothing but preach and did not 


ministry and the sacraments, in brief, if 
I hese questions must be 


content with his own traditior 


message in Jesus Christ should 
ask some: “In what way doe 


give evidence of God’s love 


believ TS Is your Church a 


) 


her life”’ lo what degree do 


with its 


which St. Paul 





make a distinction which would leave “‘outside” those who are sought 
and approached by God’s love as much as those “inside”? 

And others might be asked: ““How far does not your missionary 
task bring you to neglect a community, which is not simply a human 
brotherhood but that communion in divine realities (communio sanc- 
torum) of which the Creeds speak ? How far, in your opinion, are the 
rightly administered sacraments, i.e. the visible signs of the Church, 


together with the spoken word, necessary for the apostolate of the 
Church 


[here seems to be another key issue concerning evangelism, which 
has not yet been solved, either in the preparatory documents or in 
the discussions in the Section and in the plenary sessions at Evanston 
That is the problem of the responsible agent of evangelism. To whom 
falls the duty of witnessing to the “joyful message’? It is not sufficient 
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to say summarily: “To the whole Church, for the Church must not 
delegate this task to specialists.” 

It is even less justifiable to affirm that it is the laity who are called 
upon specifically to witness to God's joyful message. It ts true that 
clericalism is always a danger for the Church, and even the most 
institutional of churches sometimes with more imagination than the 
others are nowadays in search of an apostolate other than that of 
the priesthood. It is equally true that the whole life of the Christ- 
lan community is threatened by a quietism produced by the traditional 
forms of church life [his quietism removes from the laity all 
sense of the obligation to evangelisé But if we want to be faithful 
theologically and at the same time practically, should not the problem 
of the status of the /aity and its possibilities be examined in more detail ? 
Strangely enough, the clerically dominated churches are not alone in 
considering the debate closed on this point. The less conformist of the 
churches maintain perhaps to an even greater degree this distinction 


between the “accredited ministers” of the Gospel and the non- 


ordained believers. In several preparatory documents one can find 


this distinction (stated to be self-evident and biblically correct) between 
those who are priests and pastors and those who are not. But if the 
Church is supposed to be responsible for evangelism, it is impossible to 


maintain this distinction, which in our opinion has no scriptural basis. 
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Is it to be assumed that people will listen more readily to the witness 
of a “layman,” living in the world? If so, some concrete questions 
may be asked. Is it normal that “preaching” (in the widest sense of 
the term) should become a manifest part of a layman's activity’? 
An army officer, a professor, a banker, a craftsman, must they not 
all (at least in our present civilisation) observe a certain neutrality, 
which is often a form of professional conscience? The Thessa 
lonians’ neglect of their earthly duties because of the Second Coming of 
Christ was not justified. Similarly, should not those whom we call 
“laymen” primarily remain faithful in their workaday job? It goes 
without saying that this remark is not intended to deny the responsibility 

believer who is not a member of the clergy. On the ro; 

salem to Jericho the Lord prepares for thos 

the priest and the Levite alike, but 

“layman.” We must obviously not 
much as we belong to the “holy nation, 
whom there are neither priests nor layme 
called “Sout of darkness into His marvellous light 

A second and very practical question seems to 
evangelism 1s not conceived simply as a verbal 
message contained in the Gospel. Let us formulat 
“Does not the ‘diaconal,’ charitable 
difficulty for evangelical witness 
difference between word and actior 
His ministry in the Sermor 
in His prophecy of the I 
prefers action. But some 
knew you ” will be thos 
devils, doing many wonde 


"y 


Ihe works of the Chur 


those who do them hay 

but also because those 

instruments of proselytism 

saying that any kind of 

disloyal if it considers results abov 

cost what it may. The genuine witnesse 
preach the Word of the Lord without 


methods nor caring too much about su 





3. 

[hese very practical considerations lead us to the essential signifi- 
cance of evangelism and the spiritual attitude of the evangelist (whether 
this evangelist be the Church or one of its members, pastor or layman) 
Following the indications given in the Evanston material, one may say 
that evangelism is not, as we have claimed for so long, a duty, or even the 
duty of the Church, a formal obligation to which one must conform 
Evangelism is, above all, part of the very faith of the Church, the 
object of its certainty. “For we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard” (Acts 4: 20). The Gospel is the Gospel only if it 
is known, that is, only if is preached and believed ; Jesus Christ is Saviour 
only in the communion of the saved ; because the good news is neither 
‘good”’ nor “‘news”’ if it has no listeners to receive it with joy. In short, it 
is the content of the Gospel which inevitably calls forth its witnesses. 
And it is by witnessing to this content that one becomes its beneficiary. 
“For though | preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of : for necessity 
is laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel !”’ said 
St. Paul. And he concluded by saying : “And this I do for the Gospel’s 
sake, that I might be partaker thereof with you” (I Cor. 9: 16-23) 

What is this evangelism in which the evangelist himself becomes the 
evangelised ? What is the nature of this good news which one can only 
believe if one announces it to others? An adequate answer would 
require more space than is available here. But it is outlined in those 


parts of the Evanston documents which deal with “the evangelistic 


dimension” and the relationship between evangelism and Christian hope 


We shall note only that the Gospel contains, besides the concept of the 
Church, a concept of the world and of history, which equally forms part 
of the “good news.” The world is as much object of the limitless love of 
God as object of His creative power. It is destined to alliance with God 
and therefore to salvation. The Church is the community of those who 
know, through grace, the meaning of the world. It is not a closed com- 
munity but “‘a people which God takes to Himself” every day through 
the revelation of His design. The Church is in the world, a world which 
certainly is not the Church, but which is called to become the Church. 
A body temporarily apart, the Church proclaims the day when it will be 
one with the world 

his at the same time is the meaning the Church can give to history : 
the succession of works through which God prepares the “restitution of 


all things’ (Acts 3: 21). These works are known only by faith, that is 
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to say that they are obscured to the heart of the unbeliever for they can 
only be believed, and this is true even for the works tn the Holy Story 
All history is seen “through a glass, darkly” in this period of waiting for 
contemplation “face to face” (I Cor. 13: 12) 

When the contents of the Gospel concerning the Church, history and 
the world, are believed and thereby received as a reconciliation of the 
believer with God, and thus also with his own life and with the world in 
which he lives, then his witness assumes the power of the divine activity 
of which he ts the object and which his prayers request. The evangelist 
(once again, whether this be the Church in its action, its preaching, its 
sacraments, or the worshipper who speaks in the communion of his 
Church), is evangelised by the message he himself proclaims. He ts 
moved by that force of which he is the preacher and which renders his 
words valid and efficacious. The power of the Resurrection reveals itself 
in the mortal weakness of his witness and in his dying existence. Then 
the evangelist knows and communicates the patient impatience of the 
believer ; he is the labourer who recognises himself to be necessary and 
yet useless, the labourer who can fail with joy and succeed without illu 
sions nor pride. He partakes in the secret work of his crucified and risen 
Lord, today veiled, tomorrow triumphant and revealed. Thus he lives 
his Gospel and his evangelism in the dimension of hope hope of the 
things yet unseen but which we wait for with patience (Romans 8 : 24) 

Methods, experiments, programmes, zeal and fervour are only use 


ful and sincere in these dimensions of the Gospe the dimensions of 


time and the end of time, of the world and of ngdom, of the present 


world and of the world to come 
The task of the Church when it proclain 
form its witness and its life continually to 


which it lives, and which is the promise of 





SOCIAL QUESTIONS - THE RESPONSIBLE 
SOCIETY IN A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


by 
D. L. MUNBY 


? 
1 


It was good that the deliberations on the Responsible Society should 


have taken place in America, because many of us who came from across 
the sea were able to see something of American life at first hand, while 
Americans were made aware of how their country struck foreign visitors. 
The amazing achievements of American technical progress and also its 
obvious failures ; the high standard of living combined with shocking 
waste ; the graciousness of houses, streets and parks in suburban areas 
contrasting with grim slums in the cities ; the notable efficiency in so many 
areas of living, and the equally notable inefficiencies that so exasperated 
many Europeans ; the zest and gaiety of people on the one hand and 
the crudity of advertisements and the illiteracy of certain newspapers on 
the other hand ; above all, the generosity and warm-hearted welcome of 
the American people — all these revealed to us new meanings of the 
responsible society, if at the same time they made it difficult always to take 


seriously the desperate needs of the world. 


There were tensions enough in the Section. The main division 
between the Americans and the Continental Europeans that had showed 
itself in discussions about the main theme repeated itself in the Section 
discussions. A spate of European theologians opened the debate with 
theological disquisitions about the relevance of Hope to the social 
disorders of our day. To some it seemed that many of these speakers 
were more concerned with satisfactory theological formulations than 
with social disorders of whose dimensions they appeared to be unaware. 
It did not matter what was said about the social problems of our time as 
long as it was said in biblical language and with a theological formula 


satisfactory to their particular school of thought. One of the few major 
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criticisms of the Section Report in the plenary session of the Assembly 
came from a prominent young Scottish Reformed theologian, who cri- 
ticised the Report for failing to relate its theology to its analysis, and 
suggested we should have made use of the parables to guide us! Unfor- 
tunately, he had no time to elucidate this point, but it may be suspected 
that this undercurrent of theological criticism was not based on any real 


grappling with the issues at stake 


It is possible to achieve some sort of agreement about many aspects 
of the Christian Hope, and its general relevance to the social issues 
of our day, and it is equally possible to achieve a general measure 
of agreement among Christians as to how they are to look at the 
concrete issues. But it 1s quite impossible to achieve agreement as to 
how the conclusions follow from the theologians’ premises. This may 
disturb the theologians. But it remains a fact that Christians will agree 
about the functions of the state and the dangers of state action today, 
about the pressing economic problems of our day, and about their atts 
tude to Communism, while they disagree about the principles they use 
to reach these conclusions. Some may want to use a form of natural law 
thinking, even if they do not like to call itso. Others d 
clusions more directly from the insights 
fer to buttress their attitudes with biblical 
approach from ‘middle axioms’ ba 
the incarnation ; others have found in the 
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insistence produced some notable paragraphs in the final Report on 
this point, which had been one of the most glaring omissions in the 
preparatory documents. The Americans seemed the keenest lobbyists, 
and most eager to propose drafts both of detail and of whole sections 
to satisfy their clients, though they were not the only representatives of 
these special interests. But the Americans impressed one most by their 
thorough grasp of detail and understanding of the factual problems 
involved, which was missed in the rhetoric of many other speakers. There 
were of course lobbyists from other directions also — the spokesmen 
from the under-developed countries who wished for more outspoken 
criticism of the ruling colonial powers, those who wanted the Section 
to take more seriously their own particular panaceas for our industrial 
ills, and there were not wanting those who denounced the power of 


money and the evil of usury. 


It would be grossly unfair to suggest that these two approaches, 
which I have roughly characterised as American and Continental Euro- 
pean, represented merely a geographical division, which exactly corres- 
ponded to differences of attitude, as if the British could somehow be 
found in the middle with a sanity combining the best of both ! Many of 
the wisest things said about the political aspects of the discussions and 
the role of the state, were said by Americans, and involved a keen Christ- 
ian sense of the corruptions of power. In the drafting of the admirable 


theological introduction the American share was not small. 


Complacency and self-righteousness can be found in all groups. 
Some implied that the responsible society was most nearly to be found in 
their particular home country. A prominent American layman openly 
stated that America today is a responsible society, and implied that all the 
world should copy America’s example. Protests came not only from 
overseas visitors. Americans were as deeply disturbed by this compla- 
cency, and as critical as others of their own failures. A Briton might 
like to think that our own particular brand of mixed economy or welfare 
State is as near to a responsible society as could be achieved today, but 
could hardly do so in view of the manifest achievements of American 
civilization or the critical asides of Indians and Africans, which, if some- 
times off the mark, nevertheless managed to cut deeply. But then it 
was precisely some of these representatives of old and misused civiliza- 


tions or new and yet downtrodden peoples who seemed to show the most 


obvious delusion that somehow or other, because they were the victims 
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of exploitation and not the exploiters, they w i ibje original 
sin. It was the confrontation of our complacencies with the complacen 
cies of others that revealed to us something of the truth about ourselves 
the sharp barbs penetrated the forgotten ‘al inks in Our armour 


which our pride in our newly painte iclds had hidden trom u 


making us aware of our failures and sins, and the re sponsibilities we 


bear for the way men are treated in the world today. It was at this 
point that the ecumenical process of discussion became uitiu Bishop 
Peter of Hungary (whom the American press found ; sel subject 
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[he report may thus 
effective or meaningful, bu carefully 1 
likely to disappear. On the one hand a reporter from tl 
Tribune hailing it, said that “the Report resembled 
the Republican party more than the report on 
by the W.C.C. at its first world assembly in Amsterdam 
which made at least some foreign delegates blanch; and th 
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from the opposite side of the political fence, because in his view the 
praise of free enterprise was excessive. But the same Chicago Dail) 


Tribune reporter the next day, having apparently read the document 


more carefully, noted that the “Report advocates a ‘responsible society’ 


with many characteristics of the social welfare state.’ Actually, while 
the Report praises the values which the business system at its best has 


embodied it nowhere approves of the ‘free enterprise system.’ 


Time showed itself as mistaken as the Chicago Tribune in referring 
to “‘a sharp and heartening about-face” from Amsterdam’s condemna- 
tion of “laissez-faire capitalism.” While Evanston points out the dan- 
gers of state action, as it does the dangers of monopolies and “‘irrespon- 
sible business practices,” it confines itself to “welcoming fruitful new 
experiments” both in state action and private business. Thus it declares 


the independence of the Churches from all economic systems. 


[he Report concentrates on four fields to which the Churches should 
give their main attention: the rdle of the state, the economic field with 
new problems arising from the increasing part played by the state and 
organised groups, the tensions between the communist and non-com- 
munist world, and the problems of the under-developed areas. Most of 
the critical discussion that was not concentrated on theological matters 
was directed to the discussion of economic matters. There was general 
agreement about the under-developed countries, and surprisingly little 
serious dispute about communism. Some criticised the repetition of the 
points of conflict between the Christian churches and communism from 
Amsterdam without a similar reference to Amsterdam’s treatment of 
capitalism. But the Amsterdam statement had a different approach and 
a different balance, and, if criticism of capitalism is not balanced against 
criticism of communism, it is not because the members of the Section 
wanted to abandon Amsterdam. Whatever we mean by capitalism, it 1s 
something different in kind from communism ; there is no capitalist 
ideological system in which anyone believes that can be set against the 
Marx-Lenin-Stalinist faith. Nor is the Report any less critical of so- 
called capitalist countries, but the criticism comes in another section of 
the Report in a different form. 


That the section on the communist-non-communist tension ends with 
a series ol questions addressed to Churches on both sides of the world 
suggests the deliberate humility of those who felt that at Evanston, so 


remote from the issues where they touch people in their daily lives, we 
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could not pontificate on what they must do. More seriously critical 
were those who felt that the whole document ts too western, too glib 
about those problems of Asia, Africa and the Middle East, about which 
the West knows too little. But this could hardly be avoided, as the 
Churches are in fact so largely western, and so many of the leaders from 


the east speak with a voice trained in the west and still largely westert 


Certainly, the Section was aware of its superficiality in this respect 


Where the Church is silent, it 1s often more impressive than where 
it speaks too blatantly and too easily. Those who would feel inclined to 
criticise this Report from one point of view or another would do well 
read it carefully, and observe the things it does not say. W 
all thank God for some of these 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS — 
CHRISTIANS IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR WORLD COMMUNITY 
by 


WALTER WILLIAM VAN KIRK 


lhe Section on International Affairs was, in certain respects, the nerve 
centre of the Evanston Assembly. The issues with which this Section was 
confronted were relevant to many of the problems dealt with by other 
Sections. Should global war come, the overall concerns of the World 
Council of Churches would be adversely affected, and further progress 
toward the goal of Christian unity would be long delayed. Little wonder 
that the eyes of the Evanston Assembly should be focussed upon the 
deliberations of this Section, and its report awaited in a mood of keen 
expectation. 

The 185 delegates and consultants who sat in Section IV seemed to 
sense the solemnity of the occasion that had brought them together. 
There was, among them, no disposition to blink the cruel facts of the 
present international situation. They set forth in the preamble of their 
report the many circumstances that occasion disquietude and anxiety 
respecting the search for peace in the atomic age. But these circumstances 
were set forth in the context of Christian hope. “‘This troubled world,” 
it was said, “disfigured and distorted as it is, is still God’s world. He 
rules and overrules its tangled history 

Now and then a voice was raised to challenge the propriety of the 
Churches speaking on the complex political issues with which the Section 
was seized, “Let the Churches speak only of Jesus Christ, and the Cross,” 
said the apologists of withdrawal from the battlefront of practical issues. 
“Let them invoke the aid of Almighty God in their quest for world order. 
lo do more than this would be as silly as it would be futile. When the 


Churches speak about such matters as the United Nations, disarmament, 


technical assistance, and international negotiations, they speak about 
things of which they know little or nothing. 


They cannot influence the 
behaviour of nations by ‘blowing off steam’ about the questions with 
which the secular community is concerned.” 
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In some such words as these there was made articulate the voice of 
the few who held that the Churches had neither the competence nor the 


duty to come to grips with the problems with which the statesmen and 


the diplomats are concerned. But it was a minority voice. It was pointed 


out, again and again, that were the Churches to do nothing more than 
pontificate about moral absolutes at a time when the human race stood 
unon the brink of total disaster, they would merit and almost certainly 
receive the condemnation of right-minded men everywhere 

Nor was there evident in this Section any disposition to delay action 
on today’s problems in the expectation that God would establish peace 
and tranquillity in the period beyond history. However preoccupied the 
theologians may have been during the first week of the Assembly with 
their eschatological hopes, and their flights into the stratosphere of 
doctrinal speculation, the members of Section [V were mightily exercised 
about the state of things in the here and now. They felt the breath of 
history upon their faces as they turn ‘d toward th tting forth 
the principles which, if heeded, offered promise of 1 
by which the peace of mankind ts threatened. Th 
to this task with diligence. There was no desir 
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Ihe mind of the Section, however, was fixed, in the main, on other 
issues. Too much had happened since the days when pacifism, per se, 
had been the central core of Christian concern respecting the peace and 
war issue. There was the explosion of the hydrogen bomb, the projec- 
tion of the cobalt bomb, the perfecting of plans for atomic missiles of 
intercontinental range, the stepping up of the ‘cold war,’ the denial of 
religious liberty, the assault upon human rights, the revolutionary 
upsurge of subject peoples, and the growing threat of a third world war. 
Confronted with the necessity of meeting these problems head on, the 
Section expressed the judgment that “it is not enough for the Churches 
to proclaim that war is evil.”” They must, it was said, ‘‘seek out, ana- 
lyze, and help to remove the psychological and social, the political and 
economic causes of war.”” The time was past when the Churches could 
be content with resolutions about the wickedness of war. 

As the debate in Section IV proceeded it became crystal clear that 
the threat of war waged with hydrogen bombs and other weapons of 
mass destruction, had stirred the Christian community to its very depths. 
One of the delegates laid before the Section a statement signed by 
33,000 Christian young people of Japan. This statement protested 
against the production of and testing of hydrogen bombs. The back- 
ground papers had referred to resolutions on the H-bomb approved by 
Christian bodies in many parts of the world. The hope that the awesome 
destructiveness of these weapons would prove to be a deterrent to the 
use of these weapons by the great powers was dismissed as being wholly 
unrealistic 

All agreed that the H-bomb had confronted the Churches with a 
new moral challenge. All agreed that the Churches must condemn as 
evil the mass destruction of civilian populations. All agreed that the 
only sure means of delivering mankind from the havoc of hydrogen 
warfare were to be found in the healing ministry of reconciliation, 
fellowship, and sacrificial love. On the political level, the nations were 
asked to make a solemn pledge that they would “refrain from the threat 
or the use of hydrogen, atomic, and all other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, as well as any other means of force against the territorial integrity 


or political independence of any state.” 


It was generally recognised, however, that no one of the great powers 


could reasonably be expected, unilaterally, and without regard to col- 
lateral provisions for effective international inspection and control, to 


destroy existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons and thereby fatally weaken 
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its capacity to resist unprovoked aggression. Hence the insistence upon 
an inspection and control system, so implemented and administered 
as to remove for each nation all possible cause for fear that its security 
would be endangered should the further development of nuclear weapons 
be abandoned. With respect to future experimental tests of hydrogen 
bombs, it was agreed that hereafter nations should carry on such tests 
only within their respective territories or, if elsewhere, only 
tional clearance and agreement 
As was to be expected, the Iron Curtains by which th 
were much in the minds of the members of Section IV 
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[he upshot of the debate on “coexistence” was a considerable rewrit- 
ing of that part of the working paper that had dealt with this general 
subject. Part III of the Report, as finally approved by the Section, bore 
the title “Living Together in a Divided World.”’ The goal of reconcilia- 
tion and creative living was clearly set forth. It was held that Christians 
could never accept, as the only kind of existence open to nations, a state 


of perpetual tension leading to “inevitable” war. While striving toward 
the goal of reconciliation, Christians, unyielding in their condemnation 


of totalitarianism as false doctrine and dangerous in practice, were 


challenged to work to end social and political injustices ; to call upon 


all governments to persist in the effort to reach agreement on outstanding 
issues ; and to refrain from the use of force as an instrument of policy 
beyond existing frontiers 

The debate on “coexistence” was prolonged and vigorous, but always 
within the bounds of Christian forbearance. Notwithstanding differences 
of opinion deeply held, the Section maintained unimpaired its sense of 
Christian fellowship and its communion in the things of the Spirit. It 
should also be pointed out that, in this debate, there was no setting forth 
of the doctrine of neutralism. Considering the frequency with which this 
point of view is aired in certain Continental circles, and in various parts 
of Asia, it is surprising that in Section IV little, if anything, was said of 
the philosophy of those who believe they and their peoples could escape 
involvement in a global war. Asa matter of fact, to the best of this writer’s 
recollection, the term “‘neutralism’’ was never heard in any of the dis- 
cussions. If there were those who had journeyed to Evanston for the 
purpose of popularising this concept of political escape from the fury of 
full scale war they were strangely silent. Living together, albeit in a 
divided world, was a strategy dictated not only by moral considerations 
but also by political realism. 

The ecumenical philosophy of sharing was underscored in that part 
of the Section Report entitled : “What Nations Owe to One Another 
In years past the question of colonialism had topped the agenda of many 
religious gatherings. But not now. At Evanston it was assumed that 
colonialism, if not dead, was in the last stages of a fatal coma. Since this 
was true it was the duty of the Churches to encourage a two way traffic 
of intercourse between the East and the West. Representatives of the 
Asian churches were not slow in reminding the Section of the need for 
this two-way process. The West, it was conceded, had much to offer the 


East, particularly in the area of technical assistance. On the other hand, 
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International Missionary Council had established the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs to give heed to these and kindred 
issues. Church bodies were urged to make full use of this Commission in 
order “to build up an enlightened and effective public opinion on 
international affairs.”” The Section did, however, recommend to the 
Assembly a resolution dealing with the suffering endured by Christians 
in many parts of the world. 

One final word. The Section adopted, and the Assembly made its 
own, an appeal addressed to the governments and to Christians generally. 
In this appeal statesmen and the leaders of public opinion and the press 


were urged to refrain from words and actions designed to inflame enmity 


and hatred. Governments and peoples were urged to continue to speak 


to one another, to avoid rancour and malice, to look for ways by which 
fear and suspicion may be removed, to devote their strength and their 
resources to meeting the peaceful needs of the citizens of their countries, 
and to secure a decent standard of living among the poorer and under- 
developed countries. The representatives of the Churches in those coun- 
tries between which tension exists were urged to visit one another and 
thereby strengthen the bonds of fellowship, and promote the reconcilia- 
tion of the nations. The Central Committee was requested to appoint a 
delegation or delegations (1) to communicate this appeal to the member 
Churches of the World Council of Churches, (2) to take steps to present 
this appeal to the Churches not related to the World Council of Churches, 
including the Churches of the U.S.S.R., and (3) to invite these Churches 
to consider ways in which they might communicate this appeal to the 
governments of their countries. 





INTER-GROUP RELATIONS — 
THE CHURCH AMID RACIAL AND 
ETHNIC TENSIONS 
by 


GERHARD BRENNECKI 


What was the result of the Evanston discussions on racial and ethnk 
tensions ? Here for the first time in the history of the ecumenical move 
ment the problem of inter-group relations was discussed at a major con 
ference as a separate topic and in a Section specifically assigned to this 


task. Judging by the results the decision to devote special attention to it 


was completely justified. An extremely clear, forceful and bold report 


was presented by the Section to the Assembly, which received it and com 
mended it to the member Churches for study and action. In addition the 
Section proposed and the Assembly adopted a number of resolu 
which help to clarify and affirm the position of the World Cot 
Churches 

It is also important to note that in spite of the highly controy 
nature of the subject, the discussions in the Section and in the plenary 
sessions were carried on in a frank and brotherly spirit. It is, indeed, 
one of the accomplishments of the Assembly that it demonstrated how 
the ecumenical movement maintains its fellowship in Christ while dealing 
with tensions and issues that disturb the relations of its own member 
Churches and about which th member Churches hold so many con 
flicting views. One episode at Evanston illustrates this point. During the 
first few days of the Assembly two South African Churches were admitted 
as new members to the World Council of Church the Bantu Pres! 
terian Church of South Africa, which is run entirely by African 
the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa in th 
which has separate congregations for its memb 
Both churches are evidence of the practice of raci il rregation in South 
Africa. But by admitting them both, the World Counc Church 
showed that it is able to bridge those differe: which continue to 


exist in the Churches themselve That cannot but be an event of great 





significance, not only in the lives of these Churches, but in the experience 
of other Churches as well. For as our discussions revealed, racial and 
ethnic tensions are a problem for Christians in nearly every country of 
the world. 

As in all the Sections, the members were well prepared for the dis- 
cussion of their topic. They had received in advance an ecumenical 
survey and a working paper which provided the basis of discussion. The 
topic was presented to the Assembly in addresses by two noted authorities 
on the subject : Dr. Benjamin Mays, a negro and president of Morehouse 
College in the United States, and Prof. Ben Marais, white South African 
and professor of historical theology at the University of Pretoria. In 
addition, there was a discussion on racial tensions in the accredited 
visitor’s programme of the Assembly by a panel of speakers which includ- 
ed Alan Paton, the distinguished South African author, and Dr. Brink, 
moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Transvaal. Both of these 
men were members of the Race Section and made important contribu- 
tions to its work. 

Obviously the Evanston Section could not go into all aspects of the 
subject of racial and ethnic tensions, and in line with the instructions of 


the Central Committee, which had defined the scope of the preparatory 


studies, the Section focussed its attention on the problem of such tensions 
within the Church. (Anti-semitism was excluded from the work of the 
Section because it had been dealt with at the First Assembly and 
“because this question involves other issues of such depth and scope as 
to place a full consideration of it outside the bounds of a discussion 
on race.’’) 

Because it was primarily concerned with the problem within the mem- 
bership of the Church, the Report of the Section deals with the speci- 
fically Christian issues involved in racial tensions: e.g. the basis and 
nature of the Christian fellowship; the threat to the integrity of the 
Church, etc. However, it is also made clear that the Church has a res- 
ponsibility for promoting social justice and freedom for racial groups 
which are victims of discrimination in society at large. 

Che Report does not pretend, therefore, to be a comprehensive and 
well-balanced treatment of all factors in racial and ethnic tensions. 
Economic, biological, psychological and anthropological factors are 
included only by reference. The Ecumenical Survey is somewhat more 
adequate in this respect, at least in summary, but its chief value is also 
in its more extensive biblical and theological analysis. The Section was 
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not indifferent to psychological and social factors. Rather, the Section 
attempted to reach an understanding a new and deeper understanding 
if possible — of the responsibilities with which the individual Christian, 
the Christian congregation and the Churches are faced 

Three major issues were discussed in the Section and a brief summary 
of the discussions on these issues may be helpful in understanding the 
Report. In the first place a considerable time was spent in formulating 
the theological and biblical foundations of the Christian approach to 
races and ethnic groups. It was significant that a motion, asking that the 
theological aspect should be dealt with by a small committee instead of 
in extenso by the whole section, was rejected by the majority 

There was a fundamental difference of opinion within the group on 
the right theological approach — between those favouring an “incarna- 
tion theology” which tends to identify the coming Kingdom of God with 
the present time, and those favouring an eschatological approach which 
runs the risk of forgetting or at least depreciating the present time tn its 
concern for the coming Kingdom. In spite of these differences an agree 
ment was reached on a number of clear biblical pronouncements. In 
Part Il of the Report it is said: “The Bible teaches us that God ts the 
sovereign Creator of all men, and by Him they are sustained and have 
their being. When He made the world, He saw that it was good. But 
man by his sin by his disobedience and pride and the lifting of his arm 
against his brother has filled it with division and distrust. What ts 
the Christian hope in this disunity ? It is Jesus Christ, who revealed God 
as Father and who died for all men, reconciling them to God and to each 
other by his Cross. From every race and nation a new people of God is 
created, in which the power of the Spirit overcomes racial pride and fear 
So far from being without hope or purpose, God’s people now as new 
creatures are co-workers with Him, and are filled with joy and assured 
of His final victory 

[his statement provided the basis for agreement on other issues. It 
also put an end to the lively debate on the “fatherhood of God,” for as 
it is stated “‘God as father’’ was not revealed to us by the creation but 
solely by Jesus Christ. It is only through Christ that we are the children 


of God and thus brethren. For Christ's sake God is the father of all men, 


because Christ gave his life for all. One might venture the opinion that 


the theological section of the report has been worded in a consciously 
Christocentric way and that sin was held to be the root of all tensions in 


inter-group relations. For example, in the Report it is stated : “But we 
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need to repent of sofnething far deeper than our disunity and our offences. 
We need to repent of our separation from God, from which these spring, 
and of our feeble grasp of the truth of the Gospel.” 

A second issue was “*What is the intrinsic duty of the Church ?”’ If the 


Churches know racial tensions and division are sins, why do they act 


contrary to what the Gospel commands them to do? Is it not a fact 
traceable through the whole course of church history up to the present 
day — and by no means true only in those Churches particularly troubled 
with social tensions — that “we know very well in our hearts what we 
should do, but always look for reasons to act differently?” We are 
influenced in our decisions by practical considerations, but we tend to 
justify these practical considerations by giving them theological support. 
At this point as one might expect South Africa and the southern part 
of the U.S.A. came to the fore in the discussion. As is well known, 
differences of opinion are very great in South Africa, yet the discussions 
on this thorny issue were carried on in a very friendly spirit. What was 
said by Professor Marais in his address before the Assembly helped many 
people to see the special difficulties facing people in South Africa. Other 
South-African delegates, especially Dr. C. B. Brink, helped to keep the 
deliberations on a constructive course. The discussion clearly revealed 
the intention of the participants to adhere to the motto of the Amster- 
dam Assembly: “We intend to stay together.” 

However divergences of opinion did exist between the Dutch Reformed 
Churches of South Africa, of which three are now affiliated with the 
World Council, and most of the other delegates. This led the delegates 
of the Reformed Churches from South Africa to make a statement to the 
Assembly which was read by Dr. Brink. Commenting on Resolution 
No. | it stated : ““We appreciate the argument that no resolution of this 
Assembly has mandatory power over member Churches and that certain 
recommendations, and especially Resolution No. 1, are intended to 
stimulate the independent thought and action of certain Churches in 
specific situations. But we feel constrained to say that, at this stage of 
our ecumenical discussions in this matter, it may have the opposite effect 
by so prejudicing the issue at stake for some Churches that fruitful action 
for them will be gravely jeopardised... However we are not offering an 
amendment, nor do we intend to record our votes against what is being 
proposed. At this stage we dare not commit our Churches either way, 
but wish to keep the door open for further conversation. We wish to 


place on record that we have experienced at Evanston much evidence of 
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what we truly believe to be real Christian goodwill and an attempt to 


understand the peculiar difficulties we have to face 

The text of the above mentioned Resolution No. | runs as follows 
‘In the matter of the Church’s task amid racial and ethnic tensions the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches declares its convic- 
tion that any form of segregation based on ethnic or racial tensions is 
contrary to the Gospel and is incompatible with the Christian doctrine 
of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ. The Assembly urges 
the Churches within its membership to renounce all forms of segregation 
or discrimination and to work for their abolition within their own life 
and within society " These strong and unequivocal words are further 
strengthened by the last paragraph of Resolution No. | which states that 
‘the ecumenical movement by its very nature has been committed to a form 
of fellowship in which there is no segregation or discrimination. The Assem 
bly confirms this practice as the established policy of the Council.” 

The Assembly’s acceptance of this resolution does not mean that all 
questions are answered. In their statement the delegates of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches of South Africa declare: “We would deplore it 
deeply if the impression were created that this Report and these resolu 
tions are intended as the last word We may agree with this view 
though perhaps not in the same sense. The last word on this topic has 
not been said. One of the New Zealand delegates pointed out that des 
pite the equality enjoyed by English and Maoris alike in their country, 
tensions arose because of the impact of European civilization on the 
native culture. He warned that the weakening or disappearance of the 
more indigeneous culture would mean the loss of a wealth of wisdom 
and experience which Europeans also should deplor Christians must 
certainly be dependent on Christ rather than on specific social or racial 
groups, but what is the importance of our being rooted in a continent 
a language and a nation”? Has the Bible anythu o contribute to th 
study of such questions? It is understandable tl we should approach 
these questions with hesitation. But may it not he starting point 
for fruitful theological stud which attempt to disc what the Bible 
has to say positively abou le ( thni or th 
same time help to rid us of romantic c ‘pts he principle of the unity 
of the Christian fellowship as set ry ft mbly will not b 
affected But this might enable ‘ iter if ation with those 
who follow the course of 
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The third major issue confronted by the Section dealt with the 


duty of the Church in view of the practices and institutions affecting 


races in society generally. It was agreed that for the Church obedience 
to the Gospel involved not only obedience in her so-called inner life, 
but also in the world. The fifth section of the report, entitled ‘The 
Task of the Churches,” deals with this problem. A number of concrete 
concerns are listed, including a clear statement of the Christian oppo- 
sition to laws which discriminate on grounds of race and which restrict 
opportunity to acquire education, to prepare for vocation, to secure 
employment, or to participate in political life. On the problem of 
racial and ethnic intermarriage pastors are called upon to point out 
“both the potential richness of such marriages and the painful conse- 
quences in some situations.” 

It may be that this part of the Report is more open to criticism than 
others. For some people its formulation will be too pointed, to others 
it may seem that, in drafting it, the Section was too much guided by 
considerations of human rights. But the Section tried to be as clear 
as possible in its formulation. Repeatedly it was pointed out in the 
discussions that the issues of racial tensions could not only be “studied” 
but action must follow. It might be that this action would consist in 
passive suffering. Everything is possible except standing by and looking 
on. As it was said in one of the sessions, “Bystanders are not innocent.” 

It is in this light that the following paragraph perhaps the most 
pointed of all, should be understood. It may be quoted here to prove 
that the Section was fully aware of the consequences that Christian 
action in this field may have: 


“As part of its task of challenging the conscience of society, it is the 
duty of the Church to protest against any law or arrangement that is 
unjust to any human being or which would make Christian fellowship 
impossible, or would prevent the Christian from practising his vocation. 
Some of its members may feel bound to disobey such a law. The Church 
does not contemplate lightly any breaking of the law, but it recognises the 
duty of a Christian to do so when he feels that he has reached that point 
where the honour and glory of God command him to obey God rather 
than man. In so doing, the Church must point out the possible conse- 
quences of such action and the consequent necessity for spiritual discipline 
according to the Gospel.” 


As already mentioned the subject of anti-semitism and relations 
between Christians and Jews was not included in the considerations 
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of the Section. However it became clear that this problem is involved 


whenever the problems of racial and ethnic relations are considered 


In view of this the Section asked the World Council of Churches to 


include anti-semitism and relationships between Christians and Jews 


in any future study programme This proposal was adopted by the 
Assembly 

As a conclusion to this review one might add that the Section did 
not think for a moment that by our human efforts we could create a 
world without tensions. But Christians have the duty “to be the creative 
instrument of our God in a restless and changing world and the faithful 
servant of our Lord who ts its hope.’ Christians and the Churches are 
the token of His Coming Kingdom. In this way every Christian act 
of faith, every attempt at overcoming differences between races and 
peoples is a symbol of the hope of His Kingdom. These acts are a 
living witness of this Kingdom and its Lord who commands us to carry 


such witness to all the peoples of the earth 





THE LAITY - THE CHRISTIAN IN 
HIS VOCATION 
by 


KATHLEEN BLISS 


“The greatest weakness in the Church today is the irresponsibility of 
its laity.” This remark was made to me in 1940 soon after I joined 
Dr. J. H. Oldham’s staff on the Council for the Christian Faith and the 
Common Life, direct (British) offshoot of the Oxford Conference on 
Church Community and State (1937). “‘Irresponsibility ?”” Could one 
use that word of a laity which, then as now, was supporting the Church 
financially, maintaining foreign missions and many other Christian 
causes, and giving time to Sunday Schools, youth work and many church 


organisations ? 


As a remark about the laity in relation to the institutional 
church, it was mainly not true : but it came painfully nearer the truth as 
a description of the laity in relation to that whole range of life in com- 
munity and state whose problems were not invented by the Oxford Con- 
ference but were thrust urgently before it by the critical world situation 
in which it met. “Let the Church be the Church” was the challenge that 
issued from Oxford. Let the Church recover its mission as the people of 
God in the world, present in every part of the life of community and 
State in the presence of its members. Let them act there, consciously and 
responsibly, as the representatives of the Church 

Amsterdam, and especially its committee on the laity, showed how 


far the challenge of Oxford had been taken up. The war, the experience 


under totalitarian governments and the need for widespread post-war 


reconstruction sent men back to the long unasked questions about the 
moral and spiritual foundations of life in community and state. Many 
Christians began to ask ““What ought I to be doing as an educator, doc- 
tor, lawyer, business man, politician, pressman or craftsman who is also 
a Christian.””’ Some without a faith began to see, in the terrible moral 
landslide of the times, a need for it. New means of relating faith and life, 
new leaders, new kinds of pastoral care began to take shape. Action, 


individual and corporate, followed on consultation 
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Since Amsterdam the World Council has helped to stimulate 
increase this awakening movement of the laity, mainly through the * 
secretariat’ and the Ecumenical Institute 

Ihe meeting of the Section at Evanston must therefore be seen as a 
part of a much larger whole. The questions to be asked about the Sec 


tion and its report are whether they gave to those already engaged tn this 
lay activity new insights and correctives and, to those new to it, any kind 


ling ideas 


The discussion at Evanston 


**Laity”’’ is so wide a term that a meeting of laity about lay concern 


can easily develop into a meeting of everybody to discuss everything 


Direction was given to the discussion by the work of the preparator 


commission, which in turn drew on the study of the Christian under 
Standing of work promoted by the Study Department shortly after 
Amsterdam The Section received from the preparatory commission 
(1) a Survey of the present situation practical questions faced by 
laity in their work ; the biblical and theological aspects ; the task 
Church; (2) a working paper as the rough draft of a Section R 
Ihe Survey was found to be excellent background material, wi 
ing and yet pointed. The Section was disposed to accept th 
paper as the main line of what it wanted to 

There were two main foci of discussion: (1) the Christian 
Standing of work, (11) the ministry of the laity 
in the world. The course of the discussion wa 
of the section, which included (a) laymen ar 
defined by the preparatory commission’s papet 
earning their living in ordinary occupations 
(b) leaders of lay movements ;: (c) a small gro 
ranging from bishops to a minister employ 
a full-time factory worker; (d) a small 


of theology 


The Christian understanding of work (P 


The second part ot tl Q 
In most parts of the 


the working life of it 





fact that the cause is partly sociological. But, some asked, are socio- 
logical factors worth dwelling on? The Church need not be their 
prisoner. 

[he concern of Christians must not be fastened on facts they cannot 
change so much as on facts that they can, that is facts in themselves 
and in the Churches. Are the attitudes of the different confessions 
towards work thoroughly Christian ? Is it not true that many Christians 
accept the secular views of work which prevail around them, such as 
(i) work is the chief end of life, to be embraced with a sort of fury which 
makes of it an idol, or (ii) work is a fate, a burden, something to be 
got through, only important because it provides a livelihood ; but with 
no wider and certainly no ultimate significance, (iii) work gives man 
his place in society, his position and therefore his worth. (iv) work 
provides the Christian not with a direct but only with an indirect chance 
of serving God, e. g. by speaking of one’s faith to workmates. Indians 
spoke of the necessity and difficulty of teaching Christian attitudes to 
work in a society which traditionally despises hard, dirty and necessary 


tasks and now has, in education, what looks like an escape to new 


and more “honourable” work in white-collar occupations. The group 


was agreed that a// work ought to be regarded as honourable, if socially 
useful ; but the effect of that “if” was divisive in the group, and varying 
church codes came to the fore in a repetition here of an argument which 


seems to have been going on for a good many years without much 
! 


change! But there was a noticeable change in the discussion about 
industrial work. The Christian obsession of twenty years ago, which 
almost identified industrial work with the conveyor belt and its evils, 
was replaced by a more knowledgeable and a more positive attitude 
towards industrial work, along with a marked ignorance and scant 
mention of agriculture, which, incidentally, must have been the most 
under-represented section of society at the Assembly. 

The third part of the Report (headed “The Christian Understanding 
of Work”) aroused the sharpest controversy ; controversy between the 
laity and the theologians, and controversy amongst the theologians 
themselves. Where ought any Christian understanding of work to 
begin? The prevailing lay point of view was “with the facts,” 1. e. 
with work as it is and as it is experienced ; if this is not done, work is 
contorted to fit the theories about it, and the work the theologians 
write about is, more often than not, unrecognisable by the layman as 


the activity in which he spends most of his waking hours. A local 
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consultant wrote to me : “Let a Christian doctrine of work be the product 


of workers, who know what they are talking about.” From the th 


t CO- 


logical point of view it was equally strongly said that Christian thinking 
which expects to find conclusions implicit in the facts has no insight 
or judgment to bring to bear upon the facts from elsewhere, which 
is precisely what the Bible does. “Beginning with the facts” means 
ending by justifying existing attitudes. There was, if | am not mistaken, 
a fairly strong anti-theological strand in Evanston, a good-humoured 
but unexpectant impatience towards theologians and their works. That 
it should express itself is good, as far as it goes, and the World Council 
provides the ground for a necessary encounter. Unquestionably theo 
logians need to be drawn out of the study into the world, and must 
learn to write less exclusively than they do for a ministry which the 


.Y 


have taught to read their works But the severity of the challenge is 
hardly recognised. “‘Give us something that they will understand at 
home” so often means “let the theologians write for an audience which 
scarcely knows its Bible, and uses, in the ordinary traffic of life, a 
language further removed from biblical concepts than any has been 
for centuries.”” To have had at Evanston so many theologians so keenly 
interested in the ministry of the laity and the Christian doctrine of 
work was highly satisfactory, but one cannot escape the feeling that 
as well as a turning of the professional theologian towards these questions 
the Church needs a new type of non-professional, no less skilled in 
theology, but coming at it all the time from within the layman's own 
situation and experience 

Part IIf of the Report did not really satisfy any of the theologians 
(they would perhaps have been failing in their duty if it had). It touche 
on three aspects of work (aspects was a debated word: does all work 
contain some of each’): (i) work is a human ne ty for survival 
(i1) work is service to neighbour, (iti) work is, in some sense of the word 
“creative.” 

About the first aspect, the most hardly accepted idea was that Christian 
hope enables a man to do dreary and despised work as unto his Lord 
“This cuts the nerve of the struggle for social justice This is what 
makes the Marxists call religion the opiate of the people.” Yet precisely 
here the Bible says a firm and corrective word : it speaks of endurance 
in an earthly lot. Cast this away and the Christian social reformer 
may become the social idealist ripe for cynicism. Knowing its truth 


Simone Weil could write after her weary labours in the vineyards 
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“Christianity has upon it the marks of being’a religion for slaves, of 


whom I knew myself to be one.” 

[here was also disagreement on the extent and the manner in which 
work is service of neighbour. It was possible to argue that even the 
first aspect of work is dominated by this, since manifestly nobody will 
get paid for work that is not service to anybody. But, on the other 
hand, is it possible to subsume all that the Bible says about work under 


the heading of service ? 


Does this not ignore the doctrine of creation 
and man’s place in it as the subduer and replenisher of the earth? This 
argument led into the third aspect of work. How far can one speak 
biblically of man creating anything at all? Yet how can one escape 
the fact that man has changed the face of nature by his work and that 
certain men have left behind them inventions that have changed society 
or ideas which make succeeding generations see the whole cosmos as 
a different place? Are Christians only to point to atom bombs, and 
to other evil results of men’s work ? Have they a gospel which is only 
for men when their own highest achievements turn sour on them? 
Or have they the gospel as Bonhoeffer saw it, which speaks also to 
man at the point of his highest achievement in work and tells him what, 


?’ The inconclusive but illuminating 


in God’s providence, his work is 
debate on this point shows the need for a far more thorough treatment 
of the doctrine of creation in relation to work. 

The other main question raised in this part of the Report is that of 
group responsibility for decision and action in modern society (also 
dealt with by Section III in its Report on the Free and Responsible 
Society). Here again discussion pointed towards a need both for a 
sociological study of types of decision, and even more for a real grappling 


with the individualistic mould into which Christian ethics has slipped. 


The Ministry of the Laity 


he first and last parts of the Report treat respectively of the nature 
of the ministry of the laity and the means of making it apparent and 
active in the Church. The given definition of the laity was “those 
members of the Church who earn their living in a secular occupation, 
including housewives,” and the main object of the Section was to relate 
occupation to the essentially Christian concept of vocation, 1. e. calling 
by God. Yet this definition was not wholly satisfactory. ‘“‘Laity” is a 


biblical word : “The people of God in the world.’ Can Christians use 
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it sociologically (as above) without risking the secularisation of their 


outlook? Thus there appear in the Report, side by side, two rather 


different views of what “‘the ministry of the laity’ is. The one describes 
it as the ministry of those who are not “ministers of religion” to make 
of their worldly occupation the means of manifesting the nature and 
purpose of the Church in the world. The other defines the ministry 
of the laity as expressing “the privilege of the whole church to share 
in Christ’s ministry in the world; in other words the ministry of the 
laity means the whole Church in its outward-facing, world-confronti 
aspect. There may be the germ of an important id 
does not abolish the need for finding some word to 
non-clergy in the Church, and for dealing with tl I particular 
sibilities). The same idea appears in the last tion where it 
that many who are members of the Church ar 
Church, which is with them in 1 orld 

It might well be that the important 
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thing you join, support 
‘“‘world’’ are contrasted 
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which do not fall directly under the sway of the Church but are none 
the less under the Lordship of Christ. A major piece of clarification 
may have been started by the main theme of Evanston. Christ is the 
Hope of the World : this cannot mean : “Of something that is contrasted 


with the Church as evil is with good.” Christ is the hope of men-as- 


such, not because they hope in Him, but because He died for them ; 
and He is the hope also of the whole world of created things which 
waits for Him Who brings all to completion. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLI 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SECOND ASSEMBLY 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, EVANSTON 


lo all our fellow Christians, and to our fellow n 
greetings in the name of Jesus Christ. We affirm our faith 
the hope of the world, and desire to share that faith with a ne May God 
forgive us that by our sin we have often hidden this hope om the world 
In the ferment of our time there are both hopes and 1 is indeed 
good to hope for freedom, justice, and peace, and 
should have these things. But He has made us for a 
us for Himself, that we might know and love Him, 
Nothing other than God can ever satisfy the heart of 1 
becomes his own enemy He seeks justice but creat 
peace, but drifts towards war. His very ma 
with ruin. Whether he acknowledges 
of God and in the shadow of death 
Here where we stand, Jesus Christ stood with u 
and true Man, to seek and to save Though we 
Christ died for us. We crucified Him, but God ra 
He is risen. He has overcome the powers 
begun. And in His risen and ascen 
world a new community, bound together b\ Spirit 
and commissioned to make Him known throughout tl 
again as Judge and King to bring all things to th 
shall see Him as He is and know as we are know! 
creation we wait for this with eager hope, kno 
that even now He holds all things in His hand 
This is the hope of God's people in every 
today to all who will liste lo accept it 1s to t 
way It is to live as forgiven sinners. as childret mrOV 


to have our citizenship in that Kingdom which all mai 


destroy, that realm of love and joy and peace which he 


unseen It is to enter with Christ into the suff 


ring 


sharing with them the great secret of that Kingdom whi 


It is to know that whatever men may do, Jesus reig 





With this assurance we can face the powers of evil and the threat of death 
with a good courage. Delivered from fear we are made free to love. For 
beyond the judgment of men and the judgment of history lies the judgment 
of the King who died for all men, and who will judge us according to what 
we have done to the least of his brethren. Thus our Christian hope directs 
us towards our neighbour. It constrains us to pray daily “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” and to act as we pray in every area of life. It 
begets a life of believing prayer and expectant action, looking to Jesus and 
pressing forward to the day of His return in glory 


Now we would speak through our member churches directly to each 


congregation. Six years ago our Churches entered into a covenant to form 
this Council, and affirmed their intention to stay together. We thank God 
for His blessing on our work and fellowship during these six years. We enter 
now upon a second stage. To stay together is not enough. We must go 
forward. As we learn more of our unity in Christ, it becomes the more into 
lerable that we should be divided. We therefore ask you: Is your Church 
seriously considering its relation to other Churches in the light of our Lord’s 


prayer that we may be sanctified in the truth and that we may all be one 


doing 


your congregation, in fellowship with sister congregations around you, 
all it can do to ensure that your neighbours shall hear the voice of the 
one Shepherd calling all men into the one flock ? 

[he forces that separate men from one another are strong. At our meeting 
here we have missed the presence of Chinese Churches which were with us at 
Amsterdam. There are other lands and churches unrepresented in our Council, 
ind we long ardently for their fellowship. But we are thankful that, separated 


as we are by the deepest political divisions of our time, here at Evanston we 


are united in Christ. And we rejoice also that, in the bond of prayer and a 
common hope, we maintain communion with our Christian brethren every- 
where 

It is from within this communion that we have to speak about the fear 
and distrust which at present divide our world. Only at the Cross of Christ, 
where men know themselves as forgiven sinners, can they be made one. It 
is there that Christians must pray daily for their enemies. It is there that we 
must seek deliverance from self-righteousness, impatience and fear. And 
those who know that Christ is risen should have the courage to expect new 


power to break through every human barriet 


It is not enough that Christians should seek peace for themselves. They 
must seek justice for others 


Great masses of people in many parts of the 
world are hungry for bread, and are compelled to live in conditions which 
mock their human worth. Does your Church speak and act against such 
injustice ? Millions of men and women are suffering segregation and discri- 


mination on the ground of race. Is your Church willing to declare, as this 
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Assembly has declared, that this is contrary to 


that declaration Do you pray regularly for 


mination on grounds of race, 1 
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Report. We find certain important omissions: the present work of the Holy 


Spirit in the Church and the world ; specific reference to “signs of hope,” 
adequate treatment of the theme of creation and cosmic redemption 

We are not agreed on the relationship between the Christian’s hope here 
and now, and his ultimate hope. As the Précis of our discussion clearly 
reveals, we are not satisfied with the presentation in the Report of the so- 
called “rival hopes.” Some hold that a too sympathetic account has been 
given of these hopes, some ask for a more understanding treatment of them 
and many point out that the list is incomplete and should certainly include 
hopes which falsely bear the Christian name. We are not wholly satisfied with 
the treatment of the non-Christian religions and are not agreed on the correct 
definition of our hope as it applies to all who, while believers in God, do not 
know Him as revealed in Christ. There are many who feel that the Report 
should emphasize more strongly the solidarity between the people of the 


Western world and those of other continents. And some think that too sharp 


a distinction is made between the Church and the world 

Ihe Report has engaged the full attention of the Assembly. It moved us 
not only to agreement and disagreement, but to testimony. It is our desire 
that all who read it will be moved to give utterance to the Christian hope in 
their own words and with the additions which their thought and prayer 
discover. Our witness will thus become our united response to the Report, 
for by its aid, and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we shall then speak 
together of the living Christ, the hope of the world. The joyous word rings 


across the world and through all time: “Christ is risen!’ We cry: “Christ 
is risen indeed !”’ 


Because Jesus Christ died and rose again for the world and will come again 


to renew it and judge it in His glory and grace, this world is anchored to Him 
with unshakable hope. He rules over all history by the power of His cross and 
resurrection and nothing can pluck this world out of His hands. His eternal 
purpose of redemption will be brought to its complete consummation. Because 
Christ is the living Christ, He is able to meet us in every circumstance of life 
and every mood of our hearts 

The Holy Spirit is living and working within men. The steadfastness of 
Christian men and women in their daily work and their courage in times of 
trouble are tokens of our hope in Christ. The fruits of the Gospel when it is 
proclaimed in the world, the winning of the hearts and lives of men by Christ, 
are tokens of hope. A society which seeks to recognize human dignity, where 
there is an attempt to distribute justly the burden and benefit of labour, where 
there is effort to banish hunger, war, and despair, is a token of hope 

All these witness to His coming in our time where the Gospel is preached 
and the sacraments administered and the Holy Spirit descends and dwells in 


us ; and to His coming in glory and triumph at the end of this age 
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the Tree of the Cross and He manifested the new life for humanity in His 


glorious resurrection. He established upon earth His Holy Church which is 
His Body in which by the power of the Holy Spirit He abides with man forever 
The Church of Christ is one loving Body of Christ in which all generations 
of believers are united in the new life in Christ 
It is misleading to describe the Church simply as “the pilgrim people of 
God” and to forget that the Church Triumphant and Church Militant are 
but One Body. It is precisely in this unity that the Christian Hope is grounded 
Ihe Church ts the great Communion of Saints. We upon earth live and strive 
in communion with the glorious “cloud of witnesses” revealed through the 
ages and are strengthened by the intercessions of the Theotokos and the 
Saints with whom we join in adoration of Christ our Redeemer 
(3) The Report justly stresses the importance of the belief in the second 
coming of Christ for the Christian Hope. However, we strongly believe that 
it iS necessary to place adequate emphasis on the actual presence of the 
Kingdom of God in the Church. The Kingdom has been founded by God 
through the Incarnation of His Son, the Redemption, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension of Christ in glory and the descent of the Holy Spirit It has been 
existing on earth since Pentecost and is open to all men, bestowing to all who 
enter the power transforming and renewing human existence now on earth 
Life eternal is not only an object of future realisation ; it 1s given to those who 
were called by the Word of God in the Sacrament of Baptism (Rom. 6) and ts 
ntinuously renewed through participation in the Holy Eucharist. Nothing 
has been left undone by God for our salvation and for the immediate trans 
formation of human existence Thus our participation in the renewed life 
of the Kingdom of God ts a present reality as well as a future fulfillment 
(4) The hope in Christ is itself a gift of the Holy Spirit and no one can 
nif Him as Lord and Saviour except by the Holy Spirit. It would be in 
vain to preach Christ as the Hope of the World without mentioning divine 
ion and acknowledging the reality of Grace which ts the sole source of 
this hope. The tragedy of the fallen world consists precisely in its inability 
to hope in Christ without the help of Grace. Moreover, this hope is meanir 
ful and fruitful only inasmuch as it leads man into the real life in Christ which 
pre-supposes the continuous action of the Holy Spirit within us 
(5S) The paragraphs of the Report dealing with the unity of the Church 
raise serious doubts. This subject will be treated in full in the Section on 
Faith and Order, but it should be noted that some of the ideas expressed in 
the Report lead to interpretations which cannot be accepted from the stand- 
point ol the Orthodox Church 
Che power of God is operating in the midst of human weakness. We never 
can fulfill all the demands which Christ makes upon us and in humility and 


repentance we must acknowledge our limitations and shortcomings, applying 
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RESOLUTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
idopt [ [Hie ! 
An Appeal from the World Council of Churches 
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It is not our purpose in the present Statement to pass judgment on past 
actions. We seek rather to contribute to a new spiritual climate in which a 
fresh start can be made by all governments and peoples 


The world is so broken up and divided that international agreement seems 


remote at the moment. Everywhere fear and mistrust prevail. The very 


possibility of good-neighbourly relations between nations is denied 
We believe that there are two conditions of crucial importance which must 


be met, if catastrophe is to be avoided : 


i. The prohibition of all weapons of mass destruction, including atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, with provision for international inspection and 
control, such as would safeguard the security of all nations, together 


with the drastic reduction of all other armaments 


ul. The certain assurance that no country will engage in or support aggres- 


sive or subversive acts in other countries 


We believe that a sound international order 1s possible only to the extent 
that peace, justice, freedom and truth are assured. 

We are convinced that peace will be gravely endangered so long as the 
armaments race continues, and so long as any nation seeks to extend its power 
by the threat or use of military force 

Io meet the demands of justice, whether in a particular nation, or in the 
assistance of peoples in under-developed countries, is our moral duty. We 
recognise that progress in raising the standard of living in under-developed 
countries is discouragingly slow ; and that increasing sacrifice on the part of 
richer nations is essential. Freedom means man’s opportunity to realise his 
worth in God’s sight, and to fulfil his God-given destiny. All nations have 
a duty to secure for their citizens the right to criticise or approve, as conscience 
dictates. Moreover fear and suspicion cannot be replaced by respect and 
trust unless powerful nations remove the yoke which now prevents other 
nations and peoples from freely determining their own government and form 
of society. Freedom and justice in their turn depend upon the steady proclam- 
ation of truth. False propaganda, whether to defend a national policy or 
to criticise the practice of another government will increase international 
tension and may contribute to war 

The World Council of Churches bears witness to Christ as the Hope of 
the World. In the strength of that hope, and impelled by the desire to help 


in the relief of present tensions it makes the following appeal 


i. We appeal to the governments and the peoples to continue to speak 
to one another, to avoid rancour and malice, and to look for ways by 


which fear and suspicion may be removed 


li. We appeal to the governments and the peoples also to devote their 


strength and their resources to meeting the peaceful needs of the 
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and those who stand with them of our prayers and we earnestly look forward 
to the day of freedom and reunion 

Christians must stand together with all who, in the struggle for freedom, 
suffer pain and trial. We thank God for the steadfastness of our fellow 
Christians who, in trial and tribulation, gave so much even their lives 
for Christ’s sake and for ours and we humbly pray that we may not be unworthy 
of their sacrifice 

rhe Assembly also deeply regrets that in certain countries from which 
information can be gathered with reasonable accuracy, Christians are suffering 
many disabilities and even violence ; and human rights and liberties, albeit 
acknowledged in official protestations, have in practice been denied 

lo all such the Assembly extends the assurance of the prayers of its member 
Churches, that those who are absent from its fellowship may be sustained by 
the presence of Christ. The World Council will continue to work for a new 
day of fellowship and liberty of witness 


We thank God that His Church is worthy to follow its Lord in suffering 


We rejoice with our brethren who suffer in the faith in that fellowship 


in Christ which nobody and nothing can destroy. We know that their fidelity 
and ours will prevail 


4. Resolution on Religious Liberty 


Having received representations regarding a number of specific and serious 
cases of religious persecution and repression, this Assembly of the W.C.¢ 
reaffirms previous declarations regarding religious liberty and expresses its 
grave concern regarding the situation in a number of lands and continents 
It also calls attention to the statement on religious freedom in the U.N 
Declaration of Human Rights. The Assembly instructs its officers and the 
C.C.1.A. to continue to use every effort in representations to the governments 
concerned and, where they are involved, the religious authorities ; and appeals 
to its member Churches to make direct representations in certain cases to 


continue in prayer for those suffering from persecution and repression 


RESOLUTIONS ON INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 


idopted by the Assembly) 


Resolution | 


The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches declares its 
conviction that any form of segregation based on race, colour or ethnic origin 
is contrary to the Gospel, and is incompatible with the Christian doctrine of 


men and with the nature of the Church of Christ. The Assembly urges the 
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THE GENERAL SECRETARY'S STATEMENT TO THE ASSEMBLY 





almost everything that can be known about ecumenical affairs. What follows 
is therefore rather an attempt to interpret the meaning of recent developments 
in the life of the World Council and to raise some questions about our present 
and future tasks. In doing so it is useful to start at the beginnings, that is, in 


the years when the plan for a World Council of Churches was born 


Ihe dynamic force in the life of the World Council 


As we look back to those years we can see clearly that the emergence of 
the World Council idea was far more than an attempt to unify and simplify 
the organisation of the ecumenical movement. It was also more than a new 
approach to the problem of cooperation and unity of the Churches. The 
unofficial slogan of the “Life and Work’’ Conference at Oxford in 1937 had 
been : “Let the Church be the Church.”’ That slogan did not mean: “‘Let the 
Church live unto itself in ecclesiastical self-sufficiency” but : “Let the Church 
be the Church as it was intended to be by its Lord.”” In other words the real 
motivation of the ecumenical movement was a sense of repentance that in the 
actual life of the Churches the holiness, the apostolicity, the unity of the 
Church had been obscured and a determination to manifest more clearly the 
true nature of the Church of Christ. It was discovered that in order to demon- 
trate these fundamental characteristics of the Church the Churches needed 
each other. For how could they “make all men see what is the fellowship 
of the mystery” (Eph. 3: 9), how could they convince men that “‘the middle 
wall of partition” had been broken down (Eph. 2: 14) if they continued 
to live in isolation from each other ? 

lhe Churches also needed to speak and act together in order to revealt hat 
the Church depends on God alone and is independent from men. For it is 
only in their togetherness that they can manifest clearly how their fellowship 
in Christ transcends the barriers of nation, race, class or culture. They required 


each other’s help to render a prophetic witness to the world in all realms of 


life. For how could they expect the world to listen to Churches as long as they 


spoke with many and discordant voices’? They had a common responsibility 
for the unfinished missionary task among those who have never heard the 
Gospel and for the pressing evangelistic task among those who had turned 
away from it. And they were called to go as far as conscience would permit 
them to go in showing that fundamentally there is one and only one Church of 
Christ 

It was this deep and comprehensive concern for the removal of all that 
obscured the true nature of the Church and for a clearer manifestation of 
its glorious mission which brought the World Council of Churches into 
existence. It 1s this same desire which has made it possible for us to stay 


together and to work together since the beginnings in 1937 and then again 
in 1948 
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Did we go too far? 


But we must now ask how the World Council has worked in practice 
Have the first six years confirmed the wisdom of the actions taken in 1937 
and 194%? 

At the time of the formation of the Council and in the following years 
there were some who feared that this new ecumenical development was pre- 
mature. Would the Churches which had become accustomed to live in tsolation 
really support the new Council? Would they implement their common 
decisions taken at the first Assembly ? Would they accept financial respons- 

9 


ibility for the Council’s programme Would their leaders give the necessary 
f 


time to make its meetings truly representative ? 


The answer which the Churches themselves have given to these questions 


has been a clear affirmation that they stand behind the Council This ts 
illustrated by the remarkably faithful attendance at meetings of our governing 
bodies, by the attendance at this present Assembly and the widespread process 
of preparation which has preceded it. And it is confirmed by the financial 
contributions to the general budget of the World Council and to its department 
for interchurch aid and service to refugees. A special word of gratitude should 
be said to those Churches which have facilitated the holding of World Council 
meetings in their countries. This applies above all to the Churches of the 
U.S.A. who have carried a high proportion of the general expenses of the 
World Council of Churches and whose generosity enables us to meet here in 
Evanston 

This does not mean that the question of the rooting of the World Council 
in the life of the member Churches is now solved. It is one thing to have the 
support of church leaders ; it is another to strike roots in the life of the local 
congregations and their members And the ecumenical movement can only 
live, if it lives in the intercession, the firm convictions and the sacrificial actions 
of church members [he main responsibility for the carrying out 
ask rests with the Churches themselves In some Churches re 
has been made in this respect. But there is need for imaginative 
find new and better ways to ensure that the challenge and encourag 
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begun. In fact we have reason to be grateful that the Churches have shown 
enough confidence in the Council to allow it to enter unknown territories 
which needed badly to be explored 

But can we say that we have made any progress in the realm in which for 
an ecumenical movement of Churches the decisive actions ought to be taken, 
the realm of church unity ? There is no question that the Council is committed 
to the cause of such unity. In the new constitution of Faith and Order which 
was adopted by the Central Committee in 1953 the first function of the Com- 
mission on Faith and Order is defined in these words : “to proclaim the essential 
oneness of the Church of Christ and to keep prominently before the World 
Council and the Churches the obligation to manifest that unity and its urgency 
for the work of evangelism.’ Similar language is used in the Toronto decla- 
ration of 1950 on “the Church, the Churches and the World Council of 
Churches.” In other words the Council stands for manifest unity, unity which 
is not merely invisible, but tangible and concrete. For it is only by the mani- 
festation of oneness that, as our Lord prayed, the world can come to believe 
But that does not mean that the Council has accepted a specific conception 
of church unity. This is the point at which misunderstandings arise so easily 
Those who say that we are not sufficiently concerned with unity often mean 
that we refuse to advocate their particular couception of unity as the true 
solution. There are still many who have not understood this simple truth that 
the Churches have not only different conceptions of faith and order, but that 
they also have different conceptions of what constitutes true unity 

Our task in this realm can only be twofold ; first to remind the Churches 
again and again that cooperation or friendly relations are not enough, for 
unity means at least complete and unrestricted fellowship ; second to create 
the conditions in which the Churches come to know each other, enter into 
searching conversation with each other and learn from each other so that the 
walls of partition become transparent and finally disappear altogether. This 
means that the greatest service which the World Council can perform in this 
realm is indirect rather than direct. The Council cannot and must not nego 
tiate unions between Churches. If it did it would automatically go beyond 
the limits which are defined in its constitution. At the same time it would 
necessarily identify itself with a particular concept of unity and the Churches 
which have another conception of unity would cease to feel at home in its 


midst. But the Council can and must work to create a situation in which 


there is so much in common between the Churches, that there is no adequate 


reason for them to remain separate from each other. This was clearly seen 
by the Faith and Order Conference at Lund. In its message we read: “We 
need to penetrate behind our divisions to a deeper and richer understanding 
of the mystery of the God-given union of Christ with His Church.” That 


mystery is so great and wonderful that it can overshadow all that still divides us. 
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This Assembly as a test 


The Main Theme unites us 





nevertheless that this theme will bring us more closely together and that for 
the following reasons : 

In the first place this theme has the power to save us from self-centredness 
Every gathering of churchmen is in danger of focussing its attention so much 


on the life of the Church that it forgets the world, for the sake of which the 


Church exists. And it is by no means impossible that the very timely and 


beneficial rediscovery of the Church in the life of the ecumenical movement 
could degenerate into selfish ecclesiasticism. Now our theme calls us to look 
beyond the historical Churches to the goal of hope, to the Kingdom of God. 
And to take the Kingdom seriously means to take seriously the mission of the 
Church in and to the world: the mission of bringing the Gospel to every 
h::man being and of announcing the Kingdom in acts of justice of love. Thus 
our main theme opens up the wide horizons of God’s world-embracing plan 
ind lifts us to a level where our divisions seem less irreducible 

In the second place our main theme unites us because we are called together 
to answer the world-wide cry for a convincing message of hope. We have 

ed in our generation how one after another the hopes and utopias of the 

world have broken down. The immense danger of the situation is that where 
hope vanishes life loses meaning and where meaning disappears chaos begins 
Our theme means that we have heard this insistent demand for hope and that 
we set Out to answer it by stating together why there is hope in Christ 

In the third place all Churches are in this matter in the same situation, 
for none have rendered a sufficiently clear witness to the Christian hope. We 
have been so afraid of the wilder forms of speculation about the future that 
we have not clearly spoken of the hope of which the pages of the New Testa- 
ment are full. But in very many Churches tn all parts of the world this all- 
important dimension of the biblical message is now being rediscovered. This 
is not a matter of geography or of confession. We have found to our joy in 
the Advisory Commission on the main theme, that it 1s no longer true that in 
our Christian view of the destiny of man and of the world we are faced with 
conflicting European, American and Asian or specifically confessional theo- 
logie There has been so much give and take, so much mutual enrichment 
between the continents and the confessions that we found it possible to speak 
with one voice about these central matters of the faith. There 1s reason for 
deep gratitude that we have reached a point in the ecumenical development 
when a representative group of theologians and laymen can give us such 
ubstantial common guidance. This should encourage us as we enter on the 
discussion of this great theme and convince us that in seeking to understand 
and to proclaim the unique hope which is in Christ we shall be brought more 
closely together 

Our main theme can further give us the needed sense of orientation of 


our sectional subjects. When we see clearly that the Church is as the Advisory 
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Commission puts it, “the instrument of God's purpose in history and also the 
first realization of the life of His Kingdom on earth,” we get a new perspective 
on the unity of the Church, on its missionary task, on the vocation of its 
members, on its mission in the social, racial and international fields. For 
we see then how the whole life and witness of the Church must be determined 


by its dependence upon the Kingdom rather than by the demands of the world 


Those present and those absent 


With regard to the attendance at this second A 
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We have thus with us a considerable number of observers who belong to 
Churches which are not members of the World Council. These observers do 
not represent their Churches in an official manner, but their presence reminds 
us of the fact that there are many outside our membership who share our 
concerns for the manifestation of the oneness of the Church of Christ. 

We express the hope that other Christian Churches which share our faith 
in Christ as God and Saviour and as the Hope of the world, but which have 
had no contact with the World Council will come to see that our one and 
only purpose is to be servants of the Kingdom of God and of Christ’s Church 


on earth. We are ready at any time to enter into conversation with them 


so that they may come to know our true intentions and, if possible, join our 


fellow ship. 

No unofficial observers from the Roman Catholic Church will be present 
among us. In view of the 1949 instruction of the Vatican, and of the presence 
of such observers at the Faith and Order Conference in Lund (Sweden) in 1952, 
it had been expected that some observers would be allowed to attend this 
Assembly. Later on it was found that the necessary permission would not 
be given. The pastoral letter from the Archbishop of Chicago has stated the 
reasons for this refusal. It is surprising to find that this letter makes no refer- 
ence to the Vatican instruction and shows a serious lack of understanding of 
our true purposes. On the other hand it is significant that a number of well- 
known Roman Catholic theologians in Western Europe have issued a substan- 
tial memorandum on the main theme of our Assembly which is a valuable 
contribution to our discussion. Introducing that document the review /stina 
expresses its sentiments of fraternal sympathy with the effort made in the 
ecumenical movement to render a common witness to Christ as the only Hope 
of the world. It is good to know that in spite of deep divergences there remains 
this precious link 


Conclusion 


In the life of a young and delicate body such as the World Council of 
Churches a second Assembly is of decisive and critical importance. It is 
conceivable, particularly in the present world situation, that the outcome will 
be a temporary triumph of the extraneous, non-theological or rather non- 
church forces. But it is also conceivable that the Assembly will become an 
impressive demonstration of the power of the Spirit which gathers the children 
of God together 

Much will depend on our singleness of purpose. St. Paul warns us: 
“to set the mind on the flesh is death, but to set the mind on the Spirit is life 
and peace” (Rom. 8: 6). If we can only hold on to the one, overwhelming 
promise which God has given to His Church, if we can only have that acute 


sense of proportion which helps us to recognise the design of God in its great- 
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ness and man-made designs in their smallness, if we can live in that glorious 


independence which comes from being rooted in faith, hope and love, we need 


not be fearful for the outcome. If we believe that this our common undertak- 
ing is simply our act of acknowledgment of God’s will for the Churches we 
can go forward like Abraham of whom it is written : ““No distrust made him 
waver concerning the promise of God, but he grew strong in his faith as he 
gave glory to God, fully convinced that God was able to do what He had 


promised.” (Rom. 4: 20.) 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Majesty of the Cause 


The Evanston Assembly had so many sub-divisions, that it is inevitable 
that different groups of participants had very different impressions. But that 
is not the only reason for the great variety of opinions about the Assembly. 
For those who had the same experience may and do use very different criteria 
of judgment. For some the all-important issue is that of communication. They 
are happy that through the Festival of Faith in Soldier Field, through the attend- 
ance of thousands at the meetings in McGaw Hall and through the press the 


World Council has come closer to the life o the congregations than ever before 


But they feel that in its utterances the Assembly has not yet learned to speak 


the language of ordinary human beings. Others on the contrary feel that every- 
thing depends on the solidity and depth of the Assembly's witness. They feel 
that there is progress in this respect, but that the present methods of ecumenical 
discussion are by no means adequate for the serious ecumenical task to be 
undertaken. Now there is unquestionably much truth in these standpoints. 
But one wonders whether at this early stage of the Council's life there is not 
an even more important criterion of judgment, namely in how far the Assembly 
has shown a real growth in the cohesion and spiritual interdependence of the 
Churches. In this connection Bishop Lilje, writing on the Assembly, has used 
an arresting phrase. He emphasises that the Assembly has not minimised or 
hidden the real divergences and tensions in its midst. And he adds that in dealing 
honestly with these tensions and in accepting the Gospel of Christ as the centre 
of all deliberations “the majesty of the cause’ became visible. 

It would seem that this is indeed the deepest reason for gratitude about the 
Assembl Yes, there were tensions tensions which reflected the nervous, 
divided world of our time and tensions which reflec ted the perplexities of the 
Churches. But the transcendent majesty of the cause, not the cause of an organ- 
isation, not even of the ecumenical movement, but the cause of Christ, was 
strong enough to overcome all obstacles. It was because of this common response 
to the greatness of the cause that has brought us together, that Evanston showed 


growth in the cohesion of the Churches and in the maturity of the Council 


The Main Theme 


Has the decision to concentrate a large part of the time and energy of the 
Assembly on a great central theme of the Christian faith justified itself? Some 
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had feared that the time was not yet ripe for such a hazardous undertaking 
There were prophecies that this particular theme would lead to a split, more 
specifically a L lit hetween the continent { a matter of fact there wd no 
lack of diversity of opinion But at no point did this diversit, lead to a fundamental 


Ccéil 


and irreconcilable conflict {gain in spite of the J istent attempt of a tion 


of the pre ss to describe the differences of opinion as those of ** American versus 


ae uropean” theoloey. the differences were trans-continental and in many cases 
trans-confessional. The real issue was not that some denied the dimension of the 
future and others the dimension of the present in Christian hope, but that ther 
was disagreement on the relative emphasis to be placed on th dimension 
So the fact remains that the Assembl, has been able to deal with a great, difficult 
and highly relevant a pect of the common faith of the Ci 


thoueh not without a struggle, expressed a common min 


This means that the Report on the main them “ ly the most 
substantial document on the Christian faith that h hee issued by the 
ecumenical movement, will be | ted to the Chur: with | ommendation 
of the A embl It will be ued reciner win ! Dt fatement on 


the report and with a pré¢ of th embly ¢ on th n them 


lt is clear that the ecumenical conversation 
its relevance for the life of the Church and of 
as closed. On the contrary we have onl) 
theme Many of the best contributions on l i ve appe 00 late 
to have had a real bearing on the Assembl, 0 ( woped that 
the Churches will do everything in their pov to ensure that the main theme 
will be studied in their midst and that f tudy will be made 


available to other Churche 


{in une rer ted difficulty arose concerning the relation of r to the Chri 
hope The first draft of the statement had mention f uestion amone the 
omissions from the Report on the main theme. But it pO out from the 
floor that this point could be misunderstood a tical utterance ! our 
of the state of Israel. When it came 
a political misunderstanding were 
mention of Israel in the plan of sa 
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First meeting of the new Central Committee 

Since the Central Committee was chosen b; the Assembly and the new members 
did not know beforehand that they would be asked to attend a meeting on the days 
immediately following the Assembly, it could hardly be expected that its first 
meeting would have a good attendance. But the attendance was excellent and 
so it was possible to lay solid foundations for the second period of the work 
of the Council 

The first task of the new Committee was to chose its officers and its Executive 
Committee. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, of the United Lutheran Church in the 
U.S.A., who had been Vice Chairman of the Central Committee, was unanimously 
elected as Chairman. And Dr. Ernest A. Payne of the Baptist Union in England 
was unanimously elected as Vice-Chairman. The Executive Committee will 
consist of the Bishop of Chichester, as Honorary President, of the six Presidents, 
of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee together with 
the following : Dr. Eugene C. Blake (Presbyterian Church U.S.A.), Mrs. K 
Bliss (Church of England), Archbishop Y. Brilioth (Church of Sweden), 
Rev. P.K. Dagadu (Methodist Church, Gold Coast - Bishop L. de Mel 
(Church of India, Burma and Ceylon), Professor G. Florovsk) Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in North America), Professor J. L. Hromadka 
(Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren), the Metropolitan of Philadelphia 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate), Dr. M. Niemoeller (Evangelical Church of 
Germany ), Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam ( Methodist Church, U.S.A.), Mr. R. D 
Paul (Church of South India) and Dean Liston Pope (Congregational Christian 
Churches of the U.S.A.) 

The Committee spent considerable time on a review of the Assembly. While 
there was much gratitude for the final outcome, many recommendations were 
made concerning the improvement of its organisation and procedures. Some 


of these recommendations contradict each other. Thus some asked for more 


freedom for the delegates to express themselves which implies less emphasis 
on the preparatory work ; but others felt that the Assembly should not be asked 


in the short time at its disposal to work out its own reports, but rather to produce 


“deliverances” on reports prepared for it. There was a very widespread desire 
to avoid voting on issues of fundamental theological significance, since this 
was neither a truly ecclesiastical nor an ecumenical way of dealing with such 
issues. It was decided that the whole question of Assembly procedures should 
be discussed fully at the 1955 meeting of the Central Committee 

The implementation of the various resolutions adopted by the Assembl) 
was another important point of the agenda. The most important one of these 
which concerns the issuing of the Appeal with regard to the international situation, 
became the subject of a lengthy discussion, during which the new Committee 
proved its ability to overcome a very real conflict of opinion in its own midst. 
It was finally decided that the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


THE CHRIST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by A. W. ARGYLE. Carey Kingsgate 
Press, London, 1952. 191 pp. 10s. 6d 

THe Patrristic DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION, by H. E. W. Turner. A. R. 
Mowbray, London, 1952. 123 pp. 12s. 6d 

THe Cosmic Curist, by ALLAN D. GaLLoway. Harper, New York, 195]. 
274 pp. $4 

THe PROBLEM OF CHRIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. An Essay on the 


Incarnation, by W. R. MatrHews. (The Maurice Lectures for 1949.) 
Geo. Cumberlege, London, 1950. 88 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Jesus CHRIST AND HIS Cross. Studies on the saving work of Christ, by F. W. 
DILLISTONI Lutterworth Press, London, 1953. 143 pp. 10s. 6d 


The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century the title of W. R. 
Matthews’ interesting study is the problem with which all the above books 
are concerned. The problem of Christ is indeed the paramount theological 
problem of the twentieth century, in relation to which the sig: of 
many other questions is deepened. The problem is not so muc! 
historical Jesus,’’ the unique personality, the founder of a faith ; it is rou 
the problem of the Word made flesh, of God incarnate. Our preoccupation 
with this problem gives us fresh understanding of the Christology of the 
Early Church. The problems discussed at Nicaea and Chalcedon are just 
as crucial for us today. But since our cosmology 1s totally different from that 
of the Early Fathers, the problem is how to translate their thought-forms 
into modern terms, without losing their substance. 

A. W. Argyle’s book, The Christ of the New Testament, examines the 
biblical basis for Christological dogma. His first two chapters, entitled 
“The Divinity of Christ’? and “‘Evidence for the belief that Our Lord himself 


claimed to be divine,” stress those aspects of Christ’s teaching and work 


which indirectly support the theory of His divinity. The author is perhaps 


too optimistic about the historical authenticity of some of the sayings of 
Jesus. But he proves convincingly that the very oldest tradition stresses 
Jesus’ absolute claim to divinity. The later Christology is therefore a true 
interpretation of the records written by the Apostles. The later chapters 
describe what the New Testament says about Our Lord’s incarnation, cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, but unfortunately the problems of exegesis and dogma 


are not examined as carefully as in the first two chapters. 
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Ir The Patristi Doctrine of Rede mption H. | W Turner examines the 


New Testament record of Christ’s work as i terpreted in the theology of the 


Early Church. It is a careful and scholarly description of the different views 


concerning redemption held in the Early Church Turner distinguishes 
between four main conceptions 

(1) Christ, the Illuminator; the 
effect as illumination and stimulatior 

(2) Christ, the Victor; the redem n unde n it ynamic effect 
as Christ’s victory over sin, death 

(3) Christ, the Giver of incorr { 1 deificatior ! demptior 
understood in its mystical effect, as raisin he natura an to divine life 

(4) Christ as Victim, the redemption under: ia piation for 
man’s sin, through the Son of God suffering by | 

(The author points out that this fourth view 
originated by Anselm, but was found throughou 
Church, at any rate in the West.) 

furner does not show pret rence any one 
redemption He thinks our nical task 1 
enumerating them; we must li em together 
The book is excellent, beir 
valuable sequel to the well 
which gave us 

Allan D. Galloway hook 
to retain the substance 
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But Galloway, unlike Bullmann, does not interpret what the Bible says about 
the redemption of “the cosmos” in a merely figurative sense. Galloway does 
not seem to believe in the immanent self-sufficiency of the natural cosmos ; 
he speaks of science as an “open system.”” But when he tries to explain what 
he calls “the cosmic aspect”’ of redemption, he is disappointing ; for he does 
not seem to go beyond translating the “cosmic” data into immanent-psychic 
terms. He takes the “demonic” as equivalent to the natural catastrophes 
that occur in our personal lives (illness, etc.) the blindness of natural 
forces in their impact upon us. “Cosmic” redemption, therefore, does not 
mean that “the demonic’’ ceases to exist because it 1s outside human reality, 
1. ¢. that evil and death will cease to exist. From the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian faith, Galloway shows such hopes to be quite unfounded. Cosmic 
redemption means that we shall no longer experience the impersonal, blind 


oppression of cosmic forces. In Christ everything cosmic becomes significant 


by being related to faith, even what seems to be meaningless. “Cosmic redemp- 


tion,’ therefore, does not mean the redemption of nature in man and for man, 
but the redemption of man through a new relationship to an unchanged cosmos. 
s really a// the Bible means when it speaks of a new heaven and a new 
earth, and when the Gospels speak of the “mighty works” wrought by Jesus 
and of his victory over death”? I fully realise the difficulties involved ; but 
| cannot help feeling that the last chapter of the book alters the original 
meaning of the biblical message 
W. R. Matthew's book, The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century, 
is also an attempt to translate what the Bible says into modern terms. It 
deals with the classical doctrine of the Church concerning the dual nature of 
Christ. Matthews affirms this as a development of the original confession 
‘Jesus, the Lord,” as far as this was possible in the thought-forms of the 
first centuries of Christianity. But that was not a favourable time for explor- 
ing the mystery of the person of ¢ hrist ; for Greek philosophy had no way 
of expressing the idea of personality. The Early Church, therefore, drew up 
the unfortunate and inadequate formulation concerning the union of the 
divine and human “‘nature”’ in Christ which really means that he is at the 
same time our brother and our Lord. Here translation into modern terms 
is essential. Matthews quotes Schleiermacher: “the divine in Jesus is not 
‘nature’ but the absolute power of his God-consciouness” ; and in the last 
two chapters of his book he interprets this view in a very interesting and 
thought-provoking manner. The static idea of substance must be replaced 
by a dynamic concept. Things are not fixed ; they are “moving patterns of 
events.”” And so the conception of personality becomes “a moving pattern 
of behaviour events.”” From here Matthews goes on to the mystery of the 
personality of Jesus, which he explains as follows : the union of Jesus’ nature 


with that of God must not be thought of in terms of substance ; it means 
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rather that His will and God's will were one and the same. Matthews realises 
that this “moving pattern of events’ does not explai: rything. Asa mov 
ing pattern of events, every person is ilso a being Ihe essential unity 
all personality is rooted (ir M itthews’ view) in God Who is the Being of 


being lo explain this, Matthew draws upon the | ycho-analytical cor 


ception of the subconscious persor ty nn ents of inspiration this lu 


with God breaks into consciousnes J Matthews aright 


view of Christology is follow whereas our own link with God 1s 
and intermittent, i it was unbroken and comph 
He did was equivalet n act of God Unhil 
inspired the whole tim Matthews 
the whole mystery of the incarnatior 
a modern understanding of the personal 
I think the doctrine of the dual nature 
person il and dynamic term that God idet 
ality of the man Jesus. But Matthews seems to 
identity of Jesus’ personality, and hence of the 
Christ and other men. Is Matthews tnterpreti 
only the moral perfection of man? Ordinary 
that Jesus differed from other n 
this is not an adequat ‘xplanatior 

Finally we must mention a book 
and his Cros by | W. Dillisto 
forcefully to the modern mind. The s 
meditations, or as religious services durin: 
marked by depth of thought 
“The great shepherd of the 
In this book belief 
quest 1s also essentia 
most fruitful way 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN HOPI 


Dit VERKUENDIGUNG Des ReIcHES GoTTt i DER KirRCcHE Jt 
Zeugnisse aus allen Jahrhunderten 
HELIN. 1: Von der Zeit der Ap 
Reiches. Reinhardt, Basel, 19 
der Franken zum Kreuzzug 
Sw. Fr. 28.10; Vol. Il: Sw. Fri 





His APPEARING AND HIS KINGDOM: The Christian Hope in the Light of its 
History, by T. FRANCIS GLASSON. Epworth, London, 1953. 206 pp. 16 s. 


The discussions of eschatology in preparation for and during the Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches at Evanston would have benefited greatly 


from a common core of readily available solid historical documentation. It 
is to be regretted that the four projected volumes of Ernst Staehelin’s series 
had not been completed in time for the deliberations. But at least two of the 
volumes which carry the documentation of both the valid and the vagarious 
in Christian eschatological thought, from the utterances of Peter and the 
author of James to Anselm of Canterbury and the Anonymous of Rouen, 


will surely have made an indirect contribution to the Evanston discussions. 


Ihe renowned professor of historical theology at Basle has conceived his 
task broadly. Eschatology is given the widest possible definition in the antho- 
logy, embracing predestination, Paradise and Fall, the two Advents, the two 
Kingdoms, the two judgments, and resurrection and immortality. And to 
this wide range of material a well-articulated topical index, supplementing the 
personal and the biblical indices, is the indispensable guide. The documenta- 
tion is broad not only in its theological scope but also in its geographical and 
literary coverage. The East as well as the West is fully represented. Marginal, 
heretical, and obscure or secondary witnesses are allowed to speak. Letters, 
liturgies, and laws are culled for documentation no less than the formal 


treatises on the eschatological themes 


After directly translating his texts from the Greek, Latin, and Syriac or 
controlling translations already available, the Editor limits himself to brief 
introductions, to the identification of the biblical references, and to the clari- 
fication of the obscure allusions within the texts. Nevertheless, his references 
in the notes to contemporary monographic evaluations and to textual criticism 
are so complete and up-to-date and his conception of eschatology so broad 
and discriminating that even without further commentary one finds in reading 
this rich deposit of eschatological convictions arranged in chronological 
order that one is moved to reconceive the first millennium of Christian thought, 


glimpsing new vistas, turmoiled by new problems ! 


The second work under review is likewise broad in scope. It is the sequel 
to Dr. Glasson’s earlier study, The Second Advent (1945. limited to the New 
Testament period, summarized as the first chapter of the present work) 
His Appearing and His Kingdom carries the history of eschatological utterances 
from the close of the New Testament to the most recent expressions of Amert- 
can and British Fundamentalism. Indeed his careful tracing of the recent 
differentiations within the Anglo-American right wing of sectarian Protestant- 
ism is one of the most valuable parts of the book. The work is not, however, 


primarily a history. Its character is mixed. Herein, indeed, lies both the 
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weakness of the book and one of its attractions. If the book had been intended 
as a popular chronicle, something like Walter Nigg’s Das ewige Reich (1944), 
surely some of the confusing chronological and topical to-and-fro in the 
presentation could have been avoided But Dr. Glasson is unwilling to 
remain in the posture of a would-be objective historian, suspending his evalu- 
ation until perhaps the last chapter. Instead, he is at every turn concerned to 


preserve the essential meaning of biblical eschatology ind therefore he 


frankly indulges in efforts to reconcile ancient and modert conceptions of lite 


after death Accordingly, he freely weaves into his partly historical, partly 


systematic coverage of eschatology, details about the embalming of Egyptians 
and the horrors of the atom bomb along with numerous quotations from 
ancient sources and the secondary literature consulted . iS per 
mitted to glimpse and overhear the author, moving from libs o library, 
as he is variously fascinated and repelled by the things he keeps turning up 
In the end the vagaries and the violence of so much of 
thought he has traced in both the formal treatises of th 
of the Church and in the visions of her devout 
him to spiritualise most of the concepts ; for, 
God at any minute may burst into the world with 
history to an end, is not this equivalent to the 
is beyond Him?” 

GiBORGE Hi 


SPEAKING THE CATHOLIC TRUTH IN 


LES VOIES DE L’UNITE CHRETIENNE, Doctrine et 
Ed. du ¢ erf, Paris, 1954. 231 f 


The author of this collection of essays is a 
of the Institute “Istina”’ in Paris and editor of the 
same name, which, apart from furnishing an exter 
ecumenical movement, is mainly devoted t 
with the Eastern Orthodox Churche The 
It does not contain a systematic exposition 
texts from the Scriptures and the liturgy of the 
series of reflections and meditations on ; 
which are prominent in the ecumenical discu 

These essays first appeared as editorials in 
Unité chrétienne, a mimeographed monthly, whi 
survey of books and periodicals in the ecumenical 


intimate and sympathetic grasp of the ecumenical mo 
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come to expect from the author and other like-minded Roman Catholic 
theologians in France. 

The presupposition on which the book is based is the Roman Catholic 
concept of the Church which understands the unity of the Church as a unity 
in “unanimity of faith, incorporation in a unique hierarchical organism, and 
these two above conditions being fulfilled, participation in the same sacraments, 
especially the celebration and common receiving of the Holy Eucharist.” 

rhe search for unity is thus not a search for something which does not yet 
exist. The essential unity was bestowed on the Church by Christ, once and 
for all, in the Catholic Church headed by St. Peter’s successors. The accidental 
unity which is the concrete actualisation of the first, has been impaired in the 
course of history ; and the goal is to realise the essential unity as far as possible. 
Here appears the significance of the ecumenical movement. The other churches 
are not “Church” in the proper sense of the word, but they are “‘of the Church,” 
in so far as they all, as vestigia ecclesiae, live on the heritage of the Catholic 
Church. They may have developed some valuable forms of spirituality, 
which achieve their full maturity only in the Catholica and only there are fully 
safeguarded. Ecumenical work in this sense (as for example in the spirit 
displayed in the “Week of Prayer,’ 


, 


18-25 January) means the incorporation 
of these values in the Catholica and hence a deeper realisation of its unity 
and catholicity. The author is aware that unity, even conceived in this way, 
can only be “the miracle” of God’s mercy. But God’s mercy does not exclude 
but includes human cooperation in the field of beliefs. For this reason the 
author discusses various aspects of the concept of the Church in order to 
clear away prevailing misunderstandings and false problems. 

The Reformation arose from a justifiable protest against abuses in the 
Church, but instead of seeking to cleanse its institutions, it rejected them 
altogether. Various concepts of the Church are examined, as for instance the 
biblical terms of “Corpus Christi” and “Bride,” of which the first emphasises 
the mystical identity and the second the difference. The author holds that 
the Reformation in practice shows a preference for the metaphor of the bride, 
sacrificing the sacramental nature of the Church which is symbolised in 
the first metaphor. The Eastern Churches are alleged to have done just the 
opposite 

In his well-considered critical remarks, the author also metes out a good 
deal to his own Church. Like Congar, he is anxious to free the Church of 
its aberrations by a “true reform of the Church.” He is aware that the path 
of self-renewal and self-realisation is a long one. All great ideas penetrate 
the life of the Church only gradually. 

The strongly meditative character of the book makes criticism difficult. 
Its chief presuppositions are expressed in all clarity and charity. What the 


author has to say within the frame of these presuppositions is also very 
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valuable for Christians of other persuasions. The book shows in exemplary 


fashion how questions of the nature, mission and unity of the Church can 
be made part of our personal devotional life. Further, the theological issues 
raised in this book deserve the attention of all those connected with Faith and 
Order. May his critique also be heeded by the author’s own Church, where, 
as became evident anew in the U.S.A. in connection with the Evanston 
Assembly, many have yet to discover the significance of the ecumenical move 
ment 
H. VAN DER LINDI 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR 


COLOUR, UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF THE West, by BEN J. M. Marais. Howard 


B. Timmins, Cape Town, 1952. 329 py} 
THe CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE RACE Qt 
CONGAR QO. P UNESCO, Paris, 1953 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE RACIAL PROBLEM 
*t HOOFT UNESCO, Paris, 1954 ’ 40) cent 


Although the word “‘racialism quite recent, ; ociological fact it | 
as old as humanity. It sometimes took the form of refusing to recognise 
the human status of any except one’s own people, 1etime iat of excluding 
foreigners and barbarians from the community ; but one form or another 
barriers have been built, barriers of indifference, contemy yr hostul And 
so history has gone on and now, in the middle « 
two thousand years of Christian preaching, racial 
latent (as in the United States), sometimes virulent 

Every social scientist worthy of the name cann 
in which his work has been, and still ts, criminally 
several of them eagerly responded to the invitatior 
ago to draw up a series of declarations defining the 
sociology, and psychology with regard to the 
tions of these experts proved that there is no 
racialism. The real characteristics of race elude 
and the sole elements which might possibly present 
psychological and mental facts ire due far more 
milieu than to racial heredity (which means that 
modified) 

But racialism does exist ; even if the fact 


and social implications remain. And since it 
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normal development of human relations, and is a denial of the Christian 
view of neighbourly love and of human unity and dignity, it naturally remains 
a grave Christian concern. 

The book by Ben Marais, the South African theologian, reveals the mis- 
givings of a Christian who is at the same time loyal to his own people. Both 
as a Christian and as a member of the Boer community, confronted by the 
serious crisis in South Africa in the field of racial relations, Marais has tried 
to examine the scientific and emotional aspects of the problem and to suggest 
a solution in the light of his experiences in other countries, i. e. in the United 


States and in Brazil. For, as he says on the last page, “the great task of our 


churches in South Africa is to find the balance between the reality of diversity 


and the reality of unity in Christ.” As a realist, he realises the necessity for 
finding a practical solution to the South African crisis: ‘““We cannot solve 
the South African problem with broad democratic cries” (p. 323); but he 
also realises the danger of panaceas which are not based on Christian 
imperatives. 

Marais is perfectly objective about what he saw and learnt in the United 
States. The most original chapters in his book are those which describe the 
reaction of a coloured man to his Church, and on the other hand the reaction 
of the American churches (especially the Protestant) to the colour problem. 
Here we must confine ourselves to pointing out the wealth of documentary 
interest in these chapters. They show how slow the white Christians have 
been, and how difficult it has been for them, to realise that segregation 1s 
contrary to the will of Christ. But he also describes how the congregations, 
the churches and the church federations are giving more and more concrete 
proof of their desire to obey Christ’s commandment, in spite of the dead 
weight of custom, fear and resentment which lies on both sides of the 
colour bar. 

Ben Marais’s impressions of Brazil are happier ones; there is hardly any 
social opposition to the free racial intercourse which reigns there. From the 
racial point of view, if not from the class point of view, Brazil is a paradise. 

In the light of his studies on the problems of these two American peoples, 
the author comes to the definite conclusion that racial and ethnic segregation 
is contrary to the teaching of the Bible. His conclusion is supported by a 
series of statements which he has collected from eminent theologians, chiefly 
of the Reformed tradition. After clearly stating his opposition to a segrega- 
tion policy and considering the special conditions existing between the races 
in South Africa, Marais thinks he is justified, for practical reasons, in affirm- 
ing the necessity for a “policy of separate development and separate church 
institution, on condition that the further demands of Christian brotherhood 
are not denied and the policy concerned is inspired by Christian love and 


not by racial selfishness or a feeling of racial superiority” (p. 298). 
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I am not qualified to assess the practical value of the position taken by 
Ben Marais. I therefore confine myself to expressing my admiration for the 
clearness and open-mindedness with which he has tackled the racial problem 
in all its aspects. 

The two pamphlets by Father Yves Congar and Dr. Visser’t Hooft are 
part of a series entitled “The Race Question and Modern Thought.” Written 
at the request of UNESCO, these pamphlets are designed to enlighten public 
opinion concerning the racial attitude of the churches. They can be warmly 
recommended. Together they summarise the biblical and the traditional 
Roman Catholic bases of that attitude, and, while not concealing the failures 
of Christians, they show how they have vigorously reacted, both individually 
and as churches. We are indebted to UNESCO for giving the Christian 
Churches an opportunity for a clear expression of their concordant opinion. 


M. R. SAUTER. 


ECUMENICAL PROFILES 


OEKUMENISCHE PROFILE, Gestalten der Einen Kirche in aller Welt, im Auftrag 

des Oekumenischen Ausschusses in Berlin herausgegeben von GUNTER 
GLoeDE. Heimatdienst-Verlag, Berlin. Each 16 pp. Heft 1/1. NikoLaus 
LUDWIG GRAF VON ZINZENDORF by S. BAYER. JOHN WesLey by 
SCHOLZ. II/1. JOHN Mott / W. PATON by M. ScHLuNK. II/2. BiscnHor 
BRENT by G. GLogDE. OLIverR TOMKINS by R. Mackie. II/3. NATHAN 
S6DERBLOM / E. BERGGRAV by G. GLogepe. LI/l. Erzpiscuor Germa- 
Nos by AD. KELLER. STEPHAN ZANKOW by H. L. Henrion. II/3. Du 
PATRIARCHEN TYCHON, SERGIUS, ALEXxIUS by KARL Rose. IV/1. SAMUEI 
McCrea CAVERT by J. RyBerG. STANLEY JONES by G. GLogD! 
1V/2. WILLIAM TEMPLE by W. WINTERHAGER. NATHANIEL MICKLEM by 
H. BogHM. V/l. MANFRED BJydrkQuist by O. HARTMAN. R. VON THAD 
DEN by H. H. WaLz. V/2. ANDERS NYGREN by V. Vastra. S. MICHEI 
FELDER by P. FRAENKEL 


ERNST 


The idea of this series is excellent. Many people today find it extremely 
difficult to visualise what is represented by the word “ecumenism.” They can 
only begin to understand the movement if they can connect it with certain 
personalities. These well-written and well-documented pamphlets are therefore 
very welcome. Each contains one or more short biographies and is illustrated 
with woodcuts. 

he series opens with biographies of two pioneers, Zinzendorf and Wesley 


written by members of their own confessions 


[Then come portraits of all 


kinds of people. They seem to have been selected rather arbitrarily, and | 
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have not been able to solve the mystery of the different series with their Roman 
numerals. John Mott, William Paton and Stanley Jones illustrate the mission- 
ary enterprise. “Faith and Order” is represented by Bishop Brent and Canon 
Tomkins, and “Life and Work” by Archbishop Séderblom and Bishop 
Berggrav. 

The pamphlet devoted to Tychon, Sergius and Alexius, “the three Patri- 
archs of Moscow and all Russia,” suggests that the aim of the editors is not 
simply to give biographies of certain outstanding figures but a more extensive 
interpretation of Eastern Orthodoxy. The reader cannot help wondering 
whether it is already possible today to arrive at an objective portrayal of 
contemporaries behind the Iron Curtain. For instance, the assertion is made 
that Sergius, who yielded to the dictates of the Communist state, was “more 
far-sighted and more of a political realist” (two ugly comparatives !) than 
Tychon, who proclaimed his “anathema” upon the oppressors of the Church ; 
but there is no theological support for such an assertion, nor do we yet know 
which of these two men will be justified by history. Alexius is praised for 
his ecumenical outlook, but this is confined to the Orthodox Church. However, 
the editors want to give their readers a glimpse, through these personalities, 
of the closed world of the Orthodox Churches and thereby to broaden their 
ecumenical horizon. The essays on the late Archbishop Germanos and on 
Stephan Zankow, two great Orthodox leaders in the ecumenical movement, 
serve the same purpose. 

Through the powerful personality of Archbishop William Temple the 
reader is introduced to contemporary Anglicanism. The essay on Dr. Cavert 
helps us to understand the significance of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. The life-story of Manfred Bjérkquist (Sweden) is an 
opportunity for informing the reader about Sigtuna, that pioneering centre 
of laymen’s work. Dr. Reinhold von Thadden is rightly included, being 
President of the German Evangelical Kirchentag, and still more in view of 
his courageous Christian stand in the most difficult circumstances. Bishop 
Nygren represents a Lutheranism which advocates the contribution of con- 
fessional insights to a deeper ecumenical fellowship. Further pamphlets are 
announced, portraying Sarah Chakko, Visser ’t Hooft, Kagawa, etc. 


K. FUETER. 
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